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THE MOUNTAIN. 

BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Ages are thy days, 
Thou grand aflirmer of the present tense, 
And type uf permanence! 
Complement of haman kind, 
Having us at vantage still, 
Oar sumptuous indigence, 
O barren mound, thy plenties fill! 
Thou seest, O watchman tall, 
Our towns and races grow and fall, 
And imagest the stab e goort 
Vor which we all cur lifetime grope, 
In shifting form the formless mind, 
And though the substance us elude, 
We in thee the shadow find, 
Mute orator! well skilled to plead, 
And send conviction without phrase, 
Thon dost succor and remed : 
The shortness of our days, 
And promiee, on thy Founder's truth, 
Long morrow to this mortal youth. 

—From “‘ Monadnoce.” 











HALF-A-DIME A DAY. 

One of the Chinese sacred books de- 
scribes one of their wise men in this man- 
ner. ‘‘A wise and good man was Hooi. A 
piece of bamboo was his dish, a cocoanut 
shell was his cup, his dwelling was a miser- 
able shed. Men fled because they could 
not endure the sight of his wretchedness, 
yet Hooi changed not the serenity of his 
mind. A wise and good man was Hooi.” 
Compared with Hooi, Thoreau seemed a 
selfish voluptuary, for he spent a dollar a 
month for food alone. That was more 
than three cents daily; but he has been sur- 
passed by the author of “Half-a Dime a 
Day,” for her other economies were even 
greater than his. 

We are all interested in finding out, first 
orlast. what is our minimum of physical 
existence; and one thing that makes this 
last experiment especially interesting is the 
fact that the experimenter might have spent 
alittle more—perhaps three quarters of a 
dime daily, in all—but that she was resolv- 
ed in spite of her economy to have food for 
the mind besides. The case was this: Mrs. 
8. E. Monmouth of Rest Valley, Canter- 
bury, N. H., found herself one day strip- 
ped of all her little invested property, 
through the fraud or mistake of her agent, 
who was apparently a clergyman. This 
sudden poverty is not unexampled; but in 
this case the sufferer was wholly alone in 
the world, had a paralyzed arm and was 
threatened with blindness. There remained 
to her only an old farm house and some 
land. She received $20 for the grass; $12 
for pasturing, and in goud years $3 for the 
apples. The only work which her enfeeb- 
led condition permitted was in the way of 
knitting and making artificial flowers; by 
these two arts she could earn $15 annually. 
This madean income of $50 from which $10 
must go for taxes, leaving an available an- 
nual amount of forty doilars. On this she 
undertook to live—and lived. 

But, as this economy implied living whol- 
ly alone, she decided to feed the body as well 
asthe mind; and she thus distributed her ex- 
pected income. She assigned $17 of her $40 
for food, $13 for fuel, and $10 for reading. 

“I fortunately had enough wood on hand 
when the great loss befell, to last two thirds 
through a winter. The next one 1 got 
through with one cord, and sawed it my- 
self, which saved $1.50. I could only, with 
my disabled arm, worry off a few sticks for 
my fire each day. In very cold spells I took 
& warm freestone and crawled into bed. I 
Was too ill to work, and thus to do saved 
firewood. I would put mittenson my hands 
and read a while, and when the room be- 
came too cold for this, cover all up and 
think over what I had read. This saved me 
iz a degree from enervating myself still 
further by fruitless poring over poverty and 
Privations.” (P. 5.) 

In respect to fuod she thinks that she 
lived on what a Chinaman would throw 
away;—-and indeed, had she lived in Cali- 
fornia she would perhaps have been exiled 
by her indignant neighbors for her econ- 
omy. 

“One-fourth pound of meal, one cent; 
one-fourth pound of dried beans, one-and- 
a-half cents; two cents worth of salt pork; 
four-and-a-half cents in all; would support 
meaday and a half very well. This was 
My usual fare three days out of seven. 

hree cents worth of barley boiled with tw« 
cents worth of butcher’s trimmings and 
three cents worth of potatoes would make 
Wholesome nourishing food for two days 
and go a long way toward supporting ©x- 
lstence .. . . 1 made a considerable use of 
tice and baked fish. 


pound of oatmeal cooked Monday would 
serve as dessert through the week. Some- 
times I had a gift of milk, and then I feasted 
like an epicure. Now and then I had some 
kind of a vegetable, asa beet or a turnip, 
and from time to time bought a few cents 
worth of butcher’s scraps, more to season 
food than to be food. When eggs were 
cheap I made use of them. I did not buy 
when they were more than ten cents a dozen 

. Once a mooth [indulged in a baking 
of doughnuts, or got a pound of lard and 
fried an eating of doughnuts, ~bout six, one 
ata time, in atin cup over my oil stove. 
. . « They were my occasional luxuries I 
would think, as I tended my lonely dough- 
nut in the small cup of fat, of the great pan 
fulls of brown beauties I had cooked in 
other years... never dreaming a time 
would come when I must choose between 
lower and higher food, a table spread for 
the body or a table spread for the mind. . . 
Of course I had longings for the fleshpots of 
Egypt. On Saturdays I would think of the 
great bakings going on in the houses around 
me, and see in fancy the array of fresh 
bread-loaves, pies and swect cakes . . . and 
contrast this spectacle with my empty cup- 
board; empty now and evermore or with 
just a pint pot of oatmeal in a corner, and 
very likely my mouth would water till I 
buried myself in some book which exalted 
the value of the soul and made contempt- 
ible the course of such as live supremel 
for the gratifications of the present life.’’ 
(Pp. 17-9.) 

She stoutly maintains, however, that she 
did not sacrifice health in these economies. 

‘*My food was good, or I was greatly mis- 
taken, for I ate it, devoured it I may say, 
with the eager relish of a growing child, It 
lacked in variety, perhaps; it was not rich; 
it was fairly cooked and regularly taken, 
and of a kind to bring the best returns in 
health and strength.” (  P. 18.) 

When she comes to describe her ward- 
robe, the pages have an interest which goes, 
in one direction at lcast, beyond the news- 
paper columns which describe the most 
flattering array of cheap pieces and ‘‘grert 
reductions,” There could be no reductions 
beyond hers; for she literally bought noth- 
ingin the way of clothing whatever, So 
she lived, so to speak, on the pasti—on the 
wrecks of her own clothing and other peo- 
ple’s. She made a whole suit out of an old 
straw-bed ticking, combined with the frag- 
ments of a pair of the drilling overalls that 
some workmen had left on the premises; 
these she cut into stripes, and made, she de- 
clares, a very stylish trimming. She un- 
ravelled old, worn-out, home-spun under 
garments and made yarn which she knit 
into stockings. She had fifteen mottoes in 
the house made on white muslin and cotton 
flannel; these she boiled clean and hada 
supply of material for undergarments; being 
the first person probably who discovered a 
real use fur ‘‘mottoes.” She found behind 
a closet door an old overcoat of her father’s, 
out of whose quilted lining of black lasting 
she made for herself acloak that, looked 
like quilted satin. The question of hats or 
bonnets was easily settled; she wore none 
for three years. As for shoes, the inex- 
haustible lining of the father’s overcoat pro 
vided her with slippers which wore better 
than leather. 

‘The home made shoes shut off the shoe- 

bill at the store, and gave me /Jarper’s Maga 
gine, with pages more irradiated through 
the economy and contrivance by which | 
had possessed myself of them, than by 
the learning and genius of the writers, I 
might almost say. At least the having 
worked through difficulties to obtain the 
magazine imparted the keenest zest and en- 
joyment to the reading. 1 had fought with 
poverty for a prize; beat down the grim 
monster, and come off victorious, and as 1 
turned the freighted, sparkling pages, my 
heart sang a song of triumph. I would put 
on my half-mittens, wrap my double gray 
blanket all around me, puta freestone to 
my feet and go to my reading, won- 
dering and doubting if in any sumptuous 
parlor of wealth or magnificence a lady in 
diamonds and velvets sat down to her maga- 
zine with the zest and pleasure I did. Of 
course not; every day brought new books 
and periodicals to her hand, to be skimmed 
over and lightly tossed aside. My one or 
two were read and reread and thought 
upon; and the current number was not pass 
ed when its successor came.” 
The readers can easily judge from these 
extracts whether they are dealing with a 
woman of sense aud educajion. If they 
doubt whether there is really such a 
person, I can certify to the fact, as 
far as the evidence of the post-office 
can testify:—for I have never met her in 
person, though hundreds have visited her 
abode, and «a thousand copies of her pam- 
phlet have been sold, since its publication 
in 1880. It can be obtained, 1 suppose, by 
addressing the author as above, and send 
ing twenty-five cents, Mrs. Monmouth is 
richer in friends than when it was first 
printed, but poorer in health; for she writes 
(April 24, 1880), that she has been for six 
months confined to her bed by rheumatism. 
T. W. H. 
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A Reply to Miss Hardaker. 


BY NINA MORAIS. 

To classify phenomena as manifestations 
of a universal law is the intellectual pastime 
of the nineteenth century.) The finding of 
a Rosetta stone which shall be the key to a 
bewildering maze of details is a mental rest 
to the thinker. Hence, a theory which set- 
tles a much-vexed questiou by a scientific 
ipse dizit is met with a murmur of admira- 
tion and a sigh of relief. But those who 
profess to hold a commission from Science 
should not the less be bound to the ‘‘scien- 
tific rule of deducing nojprinciple which 
facts will not prove.”” What Science says, 
facts will corroborate, but they will not 
always wait upon the interpretation of her 
devotees. About fifty years ago a gentle- 
man of high scientific attainments proved 
by irreproachable mathematics that no 
steamship could cross the Atlantic, for by 
no expedient could a vessel be built which 
cculd stow away enough fuel to propel itself 
to so great a distance. To-day the gentle- 
man might take as an ordinary trip the jour- 
ney he proved impossible. 

In the March number of ‘‘7’he Popular 
Science Monthly” Miss Hardaker invokes 
Science to testify tothe natural and irrev- 
ocable mental inferiority of the female to 
the male. A statement of this kind, coming 
as it does when woman ie struggling for 
every step in her intellectual advance, is pe- 
culiarly baneful to her. ‘lo cover ancient 
prejudice with the palladium of scientific 
argument is to unite the strength of conser- 
vatism and of progress in one attack. Ap 
examination of the accuracy of the paper, 
“Science and the Woman Question,” may 
not, therefore, be ill-timed, 

Two propositions underlie Miss Harda- 
ker’s argument. They are as follows: 

1. A large amount of matter represents 
more force than a small amount. Hence 
man is superior to woman in body and 
brain (page J79). 

2. All human energy is an exact equiv- 
alent of the amount of food consumed and 
assimilated. Man, by reasin of his large 
organs, eats and assimilates more food than 
woman does. Each of his organs, includ- 
ing the brain, is therefore capable of acting 
with proportionally greater energy. Hence, 
‘men will always thiak more than women” 
(page 583). 

Collaterally ovr author finds that the de- 
mands of maternity must cause a large sub- 
traction from the snialler amount of mental 
energy which women would otherwise 
exert, and, as the result of her fundamen 
tal propositions, she draws the startling con- 
clusion that ‘‘unless woman can devise some 
means of reducing the size of man, she 
must be content to revolve about him in the 
future asin the past’’(page 581). 

Before entering upon the question by 
means of her own original and scientific 
method, Miss Hardaker makes the following 
statements: ‘‘Students of physiology see 
that a final and conclusive law can not be 
drawn from differences in brain-weights and 
measurements, because of the present im- 
perfection of data.” But the superior power 
of the male brain, like the superior power 
of the male muscles, is shown conclusively 
by its product (page 578). 

The figures which begin Miss Hardaker's 
argument are those which all speculations 
regarding the brain take into consideration. 
These figures are quite complete enough to 
indicate distinctly that the average male 
brain is always larger than the female. 
Miss Hardaker herself states that ‘‘all ac- 
cepted authorities agree that the average 
male brain exceeds the average female brain 
in weight by about ten per cent” (page 578). 
Now, if the principle that bulk is power 
were admitted, the measurements obtained 
would be nearly, if not quite, conclusive of 
the natural superiority of the male: it would 
not have been reserved for Miss Harda ker to 
make the discovery. Miss Hardaker can not 
afford to dismiss brain-measurements as in- 
complete evidence, for these statistics be- 
come the key-stone of herown logic when 
she endeavors to prove man’s mental superi- 
ority bécause of his excess of brain. 

The student, however does not reason as 
Miss Hardaker reasons. He, as well as she, 
possesses the historic fact that the product 
of the masculine mind has always been 
greater than that of the feminine. He might, 
therefore, find that, as the male brain has 
been more productive, it is the better organ. 
Upon this point Miss Hardaker contends 
that not only can we reason to the general 
quality of organs from their respective pro- 
jucts, but we canactu ally arrive at a knowl 

edge of their structure by such processes of- 
logic. ‘‘We donot examine a muscle,” she 
says, ‘‘to ascertain its internal structure” 





(page 578). If this were true, the occupa 

tion of the anatomist would be gone; the 
valvular arrangement of the heart, the cel 

lular formation of the lungs, would have 
been disclosed by an observation of the ex- 
ternally perceptible operations of these or- 
gans, The truth is, that we can never rea 

son from product to structure until after we 
have internal evidence of the functional re 

lations between the structure and product 
of the class of organs to which those under 
test belong; nor can we without such know!- 
edge even reason to the general quality of 
two organs by their different product, un 

less our comparisons are made under the 
same environment. For instance, take two 
pairs of lungs; let one respire at sea-level, 
the other at the top of Mont Blanc. Their 
absolute product would be no estimate of 
their relative capacity, Still, the physiolo- 
gist would have little difficulty in elimina- 
ting the effect of difference of circumstances 
in his calculation, because his complete 
knowledge of the lungs and of the influence 
of atmospheric pressure enables him to 
allow for differences of environment. But 
no such allowance can be made in estimat- 
ing the normal power of the male and fe- 
male brain which have always acted in dif- 
ferent mental atmospheres; for the relation 
of structure to function as regards brain 
has not been accurately determined. 

Itis because of this lack of knowledge 
regarding the precise connection between 
brain-structure and thought, and not because 
of imperfection in the data of measurements, 
that students refuse to draw therefrom the 
law of brain capacity: and thinkers will not 
infer the capacity of male and female brains 
from their products, until the different in- 
fluences acting upon men and women cin 
be eliminated. While anatomy is unable to 
solve for us the enigma of sexual brain-pow 
er, we may have recourse to comparison 
under similar environment as the key to 
our problem. This method of discovery 
Miss Hardaker, with a perversity remark- 
able in a disciple of modern science, is 
laboring zealously to prevent. 

‘*We need not,” she says, ‘‘ascertain the 
meaning of brain-size by experiment; we 
can arrive at it by analogy. All other or- 
gans(under the same conditions) work in 
proportion to their size. Is there any good 
reason for making an exception of the 
brain?” (page 578). Nov, even if all other 
organs work in proportion to their size, the 
fact that the brain is exceptional, in the na 
ture and in the variety and complexity of 
its funciions, would render the argument 
from biceps to brain as questionable as 
that from marble to zinc. There may be 
properties in common, but in the produc- 
tion of forces the similar effects of these 
common properties may be wholly vitiated 
by others peculiar to only one of the objects 
compared. Besides, size is not always » 
gauge of organic capacity. Does the large 
eye see better, the large ear hear more, the 
large nerve feel more keenly? And, if, all 
other conditions being equal, they might do 
so, the incalculable variation of condition 
renders the size test of no practical value at 
all. This, however, is a phase of the sub- 
ject to be discussed later, when we shall 
endeavor to show that, although we agree 
with Miss Bardaker that a larger brain 
means something, it does not necessarily 
mean a ‘‘greater amount of thinking in a 
given time.” And, here we throw in, as 
interesting facts, that woman’s smaller 
heart beats faster than man’s larger one; 
that her circulation is to his in swiftness as 
ten to nine; and that, according to Miss 
Hardaker's figures and to some celebrated 
authorities, the proportion of brain to body 
is larger in woman than in man. 

But to meet Miss Hardaker upon her own 
ground in the discussion of her fundamental 
propositions, we shall waive, as she has 
done, all sexual differences of physical or 
local environment, and all analogical infer. 
ences, and proceed to compare the male and 
female brains upon a supposititious level of 
like conditions. She proposes to prove, on 
quite new and highly scientific grounds, 
that absolute weights and measurements are, 
after all, the ultimate tests of capacity. It 
may be deemed singular that the profound 
students who have preceded Miss Hard- 
aker—some of whom were undoubtedly 
scientists—should have entirely overlooked 
the beautifully simple conclusion she for- 
mulates, thus: ‘If mass represents force, 
the larger the brain, the larger the power.” 
‘Tne reason why students have been so blind 
to Miss Hardaker’s discoveries is quite as 
simple as the discovery itself. It is because 
her premises are false. 

A large amount of matter does not repre- 
sent more force than a small amount, nor 
does it represent any force at all. There is 
an elementary law of physics which deciares 

8E% NEXT PAGE. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Leiia Parrines is at Quincy study- 
ing the schoo] system of that town. 


Mre, Fora Best Harris has been com 
pelled by ill health to leave for the present 
her missionary work in Japan. 


Susan E. Fereuson gave the address at 
the third Anniversary uf the Thayer County 
Woman Suffrage Association. She brought 
statistics to show the solid gains of the last 
year. 

Dr. ANNA Warren, of Emporia, Kan- 
sas, has been very successful ion the prac- 
tice of medicine. Sheis well and favorably 
known througha large portion of the state, 
although she has been engaged in the pro- 
fession but a short time. 


Mra. Fawcerr’s ‘‘Political Economy for 
Beginners” is being translated into two of 
the native languages of India, Canarese and 
Marathi. Her ‘Tales in Politicai Economy” 
are also being translated into the latter lan- 
guage and into Swedish. 


Miss Paros and her co-workers are do- 
ing a good work, the results of which are 
constantly appearing. At Osborne City, 
Kansas, the young ladies have formed a 
cooking-club, where they discuss household 
economy and all mattera connected with 
the kitchen. 

Mrs. Epyaa D. Caeney is delighted 
with California. She lately paid a visit to 
the charming home of Mrs, C. M. Sever- 
ance and gathered oranges from the well- 
laden trees. Mrs. Cheney has sent sever- 
al interesting letters to the Indez of this city. 


Mrs. BaLpwin, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Baldwin, of the China Mission, spoke very 
effectively at the Woman’s Fureign Mission- 
ary Society’s anniversary, in the Edwards 
Church, Northampton, and also addressed 
the Conference. 

Tae Baroness BurDeEtrT Courts has just 
given the thirsty public a new drinking 
fountain, to be placed in front of the Schori 
of St. Stephen’s, founded and endowed. by 
her twenty-three years ago, and she has also 
been laying the foundation-stone for a new 
townhall in” Westminster. 


Mrs. WILLIAM GopDARD and a number 
of other ladies, forming a private history 
class which had enjoyed the instruction of 
the late Professor Diman in Brown Univer- 
sity, Lave had an oil portrait of him painted 
by; Mr. Frederick Vinton, of Boston, and it 
has been placed in the college library. 


Miss CATHERINE JOHNSON has done a ser- 
vice to the cause of education ino Italy by 
translating Mr. William Ellis’s ‘Elementary 
Course of Progressive Social Science.” The 
book is chiefly composed of one hundred 
lessons, first on common objects, and after- 
wards on taxation, production, and other 
items of political economy. 


Miss Jennre Couurns publishes a card in 
which she calls attention to a great want 
still felt in the direction of free fresh-water 
baths for poorly-paid working girls who 
cannot afford to be members of any organ- 
ized association where such accommoda- 
tions are furnished, or to have homes or 
boarding places where they could enjoy the 
much needed privilege of the refreshing 
bath. To establish an institution of that 
kind, Miss Collins announces tbat an effi- 
cient committee will take the matter in 
hand and report further progress. 


Miss Lazarus has reviewed Mme. Rago- 
zin’s second-hand arraignment of the Jews 
point by point. Miss Lazarus speaks not 
only from her reading, but from conversa- 
tion with the expatriated Jews in this coun- 
try; and she describes the “hundreds of 
homeless refugees on Ward's island, New 
York harbor, among whom are nota few 
men of brilliant talents and accomplish- 
ments,the graduates of Russian universities, 
scholars of Greek as well as Hebrew, and 
familiar with all the principal European 
tongues—engaged in menial drudgery,— 
burning with zeal in the cause,” 


Misses WILLARD AND GorDoN, after 
visiting between thirty and forty of the 
leading towns in seven Southern States, 
have returned to the North. Miss Willard 
reluctantly postponed her engagements in 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, the Carolinas 
and Virginias, to make a flying trip home 
to her mother, who had been seriously ill, 
and intended to go back and complete the 
programme South. But the earnest wish 
of her friends, and the important demands 
of the work at the North, determined her 
action. She will probably remain West, at- 
tendig district and state conventions, un- 
til July. She spoke March 24th at Valpa- 
raiso, by the request of Mrs. M. L. Wells, 
of Indiana, who is doing excellent work in 
that state. 
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A Rerty to Miss Hanpaxer.—Contin- 
UED From First Pace. 


that the momentum of a body equals itssize 
multiplied by its-velogity; snd this may Jead 
to the supposition that matter itself is force. 
But matter in a state of inertia isnot power; 
it becomes powerful only when acted upon. 
The same force acting upon different bodies 
imparts velocity in the inverse ratio of their 
masses; and, since velocity as well as size 
is a factor of power, it follows that a force 
which imparts a greater velocity to a small- 
er body gives it as great & momentum 4s a 
larger body obtains when acted upon by the 
same force; for the velocity in the latter 
case is feebler. Even aumitting (what Miss 
Hardaker does not appear to claim) that 
potential energy may be proportionate to 
size of mass, we see that potential energy can 
only be evolved by an appropriate force act- 
ing through or upon the mass, and, to make 
the potential energy of a large mass do more 
work than that of a smaller one, the force 
applied must always be greater. Hence, 
not the size of the body, but the strength of 
the impelling force, is the ultimate test of 
its power. A glance at obvious facts will 
show that size is not the gauge, that weight 
may indeed be a direct impediment to the 
evolution of force. The avoirdupois of the 
fat boy is a clog to his energy; the fast run- 
ner wins by his light weight; the champion 
oarsman reduces his flesh. 

In applying her theory to the brain, one 
fact which Miss Hardaker herself states is 
sufficient to tell very disastrously against 
her conclusion that larger brain-weight 
means larger thinking power. ‘According 
to Gratiolet, the male brain can not fall be- 
low thirty-seven ounces without involving 
idiocy, while the female may fall to thirty- 
two ounces without such result” (page 578). 
Here are two. brains precisely of the same 
quality, one thirty-seven ounces, the other 
thirty-one, an absolute difference of six 
ounces. Yet these six ounces .epresent just 
nothing. Indeed, give the woman thirty- 
four ounces and leave the man thirty-seven, 
his three ounces more are simply a minus: 
thirty-four is rational thought, thirty-seven 
irrational. In this instance a small amount 
of matter represents more power than a large 
amount. It would seem that the true law 
must be sought elsewhere than in the gro- 
cer’s scale. 

But the impelling force which Miss Harda- 
ker omits in her former statement is sup- 
plied in her next assumption: ‘‘All hu- 
man energy is derivedfrom food. Man eats 
more than woman because his larger size 
requires him to do so, a larger proportion of 
nourishment is sent to his brain; hence men 
think more than women.” A lopk back- 
ward at our elementary law of physics will 
show that Miss Hardaker’s second conclu- 
sion is as weak as her first. T’o repeat that 
portion of our law which bears upon this 
argument, we find that the same force act- 
ing on different bodies imparts velocity in 
the inverse ratio of their masses, and it is 
therefore clear that, in order to make the 
large machine run as fast as the small one, 
fuel must be supplied to the former more 
freely. The explosive force that sends the 
tiny rifle-ball at the rate of twenty miles a 
minute could not overcome the inertia of 
the missile discharged from the Krupp gun; 
a proportional force to each would send 
each just the same distance. Now, gfant- 
ing all the premises of Miss Hardaker’s sec- 
ond proposition, that male and female eat 
in certain fixed proportions, that a certain 
fixed amount of that proportion goes to 
nourish relatively proportioned brains, the 


only logical conclusion is that the /arger 
m, supplied with more blood, would ina 


given time do heavier work, but not more 
work, than the smaller one supplied with 
less blood. Under these circumstances the 
momentum of the larger brain would be 
greater than that of the: smal) bgain; their 
velocities equal. Without his extra supply 
of blood, man’s brain could never overtake 
woman's in velocity; indeed, without this ad- 
ditional stimulus it. might not be able to 
move at all. The theory that the smaller 
brain is propelled more easily, might ex- 
plain the quickness of perception and of 
fancy which, according to Miss Hardaker, 
are womanly traits. 

Such reasoning, however, is at best mere 
theorizing, for it applies the simple laws of 
mechanics to the intricate and so far inex- 
plicable structure of the brain, making no 
allowance for complications which would 
divert the action of the law. It may be true 
that blood is the primary motor of the brain; 
but there are many other elements besides 
the size of brain and body, or even the 
amount of food assimilated, which measure 
the quantity of blood sent to the brain. The 
problem is by no means, as Miss Hardaker 
has tried to make it, an easy sum in simple 
proportion which the school boy may solve 
standing on one foot. Omitting altogether 
a consideration of the superior blood-circu- 
lation of women as a class, overlooking en- 
tirely the probability (indicatec by the data 
of the idiot question heretofore discussed) 
that proportion of brain to body is an ele- 
ment in the capacity of the former, the 1n- 
dividual rapidity of circulation, the richness 
of food in brain-making material become 
important terms of our problem. The opi- 
um-eater, the wine drinker, the consumer 
of brain-stimulants, certainJy drive more 








thap a proportional share of blood to the 
brain. At the same time there is always a 
personal equation to vary the proportional 
action of food-supply. The brains of Moses 
and Mohammed ‘were stimulated by pro- 
longed fasts. The circumstances of travel, 
temperament, companionship, wealth, the 
passions, music, art, dancing, machine- 
stitching, and a thousand others, which can 
never be averaged, often exert an adventi- 
tious influence on the appropriation of fuel 
for thought, These influences are entirely 
independent of food-consumption and brain 
size; they defy the application of any law of 
mechanics. 

But Miss Hardaker's scientific argument, 
if true, proves too much; forif men, the 
greatér consumers, think more or even bet- 
ter because of the large size of their bodies 
and the, larger power of their digestive or- 
gans than women do, then it must follow 
that the larger and healthier men as a class 
must think, if not more, at least more pro- 
foundly, than smaller and less robust men. 
Yet the bulk of the world’s thought has not 
been done by men of superior physique or 
even of superior health. Aristotle, Na- 
poleon, Jeffrey, Thiers, were short in per- 
son; Shakespeare, Buckle, Comte, were deli- 
cate in frame; Descartes and Bacon were 
always sickly; Heine wrote his best while 
in physical agony; Newton and Spinoza 
were slight in form and of medium height; 
Herbert Spencer’s health has always been 
precarious; Mrs. Browning was a life-long 
invalid; while unfortunately for a theory 


based upon superior digestion, Goethe and_ 


Carlyle were confirmed dyspeptics. 

The instances here cited are by no means 
exceptional. Indeed, the seeker for data 
under this head will find that, instead of 
larger and more healthy physiques evolving 
a larger average amount of mental power 
than smaller and less robust ones, the con- 
trary result is emphatically true. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, the circumstanve of superior 
muscular development seems unfavorable 
to great exertion of the mind. The de- 
mands of the body itself are in large men 
imperative. The waste of the system must 
be repaired, and the first draughts of energy 
must go to this purpose. Afterward, 
though the potential energy represented by 
the food consumed may still be stored up, 
there is little power or little inclination to 
apply that energy to thought. The college 
student who is most active in the field, who 
has the greatest height in his stockings, and 
the biggest biceps, is rarely at the head of 
his class. Not only does the larger body 
require more in proportion for its nourish- 
ment, but the forces which effect this nour- 
ishment are not easily turned in other direc- 
tions, and it is,therefore, a ratural sequence 
that the body must dwindle as the power of 
the mind increases. The savage Teutons, 
whose great bodies affrighted the Romans 
of Cesar, have become the civilized pos- 
sessors of less bulk and more knowledge. 
Human energy appears not to be harmoni- 
ous, but to run in grooves. Thought pro- 
duces thought, and the energy once sent to 
the brain is the direct cause of a new de- 
mand for supplies. In like manner, the 
arm that is developed by work needs a larg- 
er amount of food for its maintenance. 
This is the explanation of the historic fact 
that physical and mental powers have never 
been proportionally cultivated, but always 
at the expense of each other. The pro- 
found thinker and the superior pugilist are 
rarely united. ; 

But, even if it is true that the larger and 
healthier physique affords more blood for 
brain use, it does not follow that the larger 
the supply the greater the amount of brain- 
work possible. The argument assumes that 
the brain has no limit to its activity except 
in the quantity of blood that can be pre- 
pared for it. But it needs noscientific edu- 
cation to know that there are Other influ- 
ences which limit the thinker’s activity, and 
that these limitations are somewhere in the 
mysterious recesses of the brain, or in the 
forces of which the brain is the organ. The 
physical health of the brain worker may be 
perfect, his digestion unimpaired, his power 
to assimilate food the same, and yet he may 
not be able to concentrate his thoughts or 
carry on a complicated train of reasoning. 
The defect is notin his body—that is as 
healthy as ever; nor is it in any of the pro- 
cesses of blood-making—these go on as be- 
fore. The trouble lies in the brain itself, 
whose capacity for work is measured by 
some hidden standard of its own, and which 
gives warning when a cessation of brain 
work is imperative. The body is a furnace 
whose power of consuming fuel is greater 
than the capability of its boiler—the brain 
~—to generate power. Tv keep the latter in 
good working condition, something more is 
necessary than building and feeding the 
fires. A supplementary but important con- 
sideration is, whether the steam beyond a 
certain point will not be productive of un- 
pleasant consequerces in the form of an ex- 
plosion. 

In the discussion of the collateral ques- 
tion, that of the effect of maternity on brain 
power, Miss Hardaker's scientific logic takes 
its most amusing form. ‘‘The necessary 
outcome of absolute intellectual equality of 
the sexes,’’ she says, ‘‘would be the extinc- 
tion of the human race. For, if all food 
were converted into thought in both men 





and women, no food whatever could be ap- 
propriated for the reproduction of species” 
(page 583). What Miss Hardaker really 
means by this last highly scientific axiom it 
is impossible to guess. She can not mean 
that, as all food is converted into thought 
in men, women must cease to be mothers 
in order to imitate his food-conversion. 
Whatever Miss Hardaker may intend by her 
impossible supposition, the fact that ma 
ternity does make large draughts upon the 
energy of woman is nut to be overlooked. 
But, unless it can be shown that the mental 
activity of man is ceaseless, that his manual 
labor diverts no blood from the brain, that 
his imaginative and reasoning powers keep 
steadily at work year in and year out, limit- 
ed only by supply of food, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that women must fal) behind 
men in the brain work of a lifetime. Both 
men aud women need mental rest—no brain 
worker can keep at the top of his speed for 
ever; and women whose duties as mothers 
divert their energy from the brain may over- 
take men in their voluntary holidays. This 
fact will have more concrete significance 
when we reflect that the professional brain 
workers in both sexes are in the minority, 
and that women who are such are usually 
unmarried, or mothers of small families. 
At the same time, the labors of men who 
form the great masses of population are not 
more stimulating to brain culture than the 
vocations of their wives. But, granting 
what is probably true, that woman as a 
whole can never show as much mental prod- 
uct as man, because some of her time and 
enerzy must be devoted to motherhood, still 
she may be quite as capable of production. 
Therefore, any reasoning which excludes 
women asaclass from the advantages of 
equal mental training with men, on the 
ground that they must be the mothers of 
the race, is forcing the activity of women 
into one channel, and rendering all other 
efforts (such asthe writing of a scientific 
article, perhaps) unnatural and unwomanly. 

But suppose the whole of Miss Hardaker’s 
argument to be founded on true premises, 
and all her conclusions to be just and ac- 
curate, it may yet be permanently asked, 
Cui bono? Miss Hardaker would slam the 
educational doors in women’s faces because, 
being smaller, they are unfit to enter the se 
lect retreats of Brobdingnag. But, if jus- 
tice is to prevail in the rules of admission, 
the woman who possesses a brain of fifty- 
six ounces is entitled to precedence 
over the great majority of males whose 
brains weigh only forty-nine and a half. 
Should the environment be more favorable 
to the woman whose brain-weight is forty- 
four ounces, she can cluim the advantage 
over the larger male brain whose environ- 
ment is léss favorable. Then, too the appli- 
cants for entrance must be subjected to the 
test of an eating- match, and the dyspeptic 
must consent to suicide or rejection. All 
this must be done, for, although justice car- 
ries her scales, she is blindfolded. She can 
only weigh brains, food, environment, but 
can not see the sex of suitors for admission 
into the new academy. Miss Hardaker 
must be aware that, were every element in 
her assumptions true, some women must be 
greatly superior to the average men, although 
the highest point reached by the male could 
not be obtained by the female. Miss Hard- 
aker would, perhaps, object to having the 
doors of journalism closed against her, be- 
cause she cau never think as profoundly as 
Lord Bacon, or because in general woman’s 
literary production has not made so fair a 
showing as man‘s. It is not long ago since 
this sort of reasoning militated strongly 
against the publication of any article that 
might be signed by a woman’s name. But 
science—not the false science which an- 
swered Miss Hardaker’s invocation, not the 
science which would confine the negro to 
slavery because of his small brain and 
small mental achievement—true science 
says that, if woman’s power is to be judged 
by her work, she must be given a fair field 
for its display. To clear the race-course 
for the man, and to block woman’s road at 
a certain point, because we feel intuitively 
that she can go no further, is by no means 
consistent with modern scientific methods. 
If the line of woman’s power is marked, 
let her discover the fact, as Bacon thought 
all scientific truth should be discovered— 
by experiment. The discovery will not long 
be delayed; the law of the survival of the 
fittest will not be abrogated. But, if it 
should be found that the mental steamship 
of the female can, after all, store enough 
fuel to cross the ocean of reasoning, it 
would give woman the inestimable benefit 
of correcting the possible errors into which 
a professed enemy of her sex,has fallen. 
It would demonstrate that, like Mr. Darwin’s 
pea-hen, women have remained inferior to 
their mates, not because of natural defect, 
but by reason of external circumstances. 
A just trial is the whole demand of the re- 
form philosophy. 

In the Royal Society, many years ago, it 
is said Charles II asked an explanation of 
the fact that a fish in water had no weight; 
that water plus a fish was no heavier than 
water without a fish, The wise gentlemen 
of the Royal Society (presumably males of 
large bulk) were much agitated over the 
problem, and gave many scientific reasons 
for the remarkable phenomenon. It was a 





wiser man (though not of so scientifica turn 
ef mind) who, instead of giving his reasons 
why the fish had no weight in its own ele- 
ment, tried the experiment and found, to 
the surprise of the scientific gentlemen, that 
a practical test was of more value than 
any quantity of learned but ill-founded spec- 
ulation. Perhaps it will not be out of place, 
by way of parallel to Miss Hardaker’s tri- 
umphant demonstration of ‘‘the reason 
why, to cite the testimony of a prominent 
instructor, whose evidence tends to show 
that her scientifific impossibility may be af- 
fected by some elements which she has not 
considered. ‘So far as my observation 
and experience go” says President Magill, 
of Swarthmore College (a gentleman who 
for ten years has been the instructor of 
about three hundred students of both sexes), 
“there is absolutely no difference in the 
average intellectual capacity of the sexes, 
under the same training and external influ- 
ences. The valedictorians of our classes 
have been almost equally divided between 
the sexes, with a slight and accidental pre- 
ponderance in favor of the young women.” 
—Popular Science Monthiy. 





A HINT TU DEMOCRATS. 

In Indian Creek, an outlying township of 
Monroe County, Indiana, Democrats have 
made several attempts to nominate candi- 
dates for township offices, but petty jeal- 
ousies have prevented, and their conven- 
tions have adjourned without results. Last 
Saturday at an adjourned convention they 
began to lose temper, and it became proba- 
ble that the work would end inthe bolt of a 
faction, and result ina Republican victory. 
When all was in confusion and turmoil 
there rode up on horseback and alighted 
Mrs. James Larkington, the wife of a can- 
didate. After fastening the animal she 
walked into the house and straight up to 
the stand, and politely addressed the Chair, 
who immediately recognized her. She said 
in a strong voice that God Almighty had 
come to her the night before and said that 
she was to go to this convention to restore 
peace and harmony; that the Lord had told 
her that a break in this convention would 
be an omen of the dissolution of the Demo- 
cratic party, and that with this would come 
the downfall of the Nation, that the spirit 
of Garfield hud been transformed into that 
of a Democrat, and that it was his decree 
that the career of the Republican party 
should end, and that if the convention ad- 
journed in harmony the significance would 
be that 1884 would bring a Democratic 
President. Whatever might be the result 
of the ballots cast, her husband must and 
would abide by the result. With this she 
closed, and in a few minutes the convention 
finished its work, her husband, however, 
being defeated. The woman declares that 
& spirit prompted her to say what she did, 
and told her that her husband would be de- 
feated. 





THE INDIAN PROBLEM SOLVED. 

Senator Hoar’s amendment made to ap- 
propriate two million dollars for the educa- 
tion of Indian children at acost not exceed- 
ing $200 a year each was an act of stateman- 
ship. He succeeded in getting an appropri- 
ation of a quarter million dollars for the 
purpose, which is a good beginning. 

Mr. Hoar said that the 172,000 Indians 
dwelling west of the Mississipi, excluding 
those in the five self-supporting tribes, pre- 
sented what was called the Indian problem. 
The first consideration was the pettiness of 
this force which has baffled the statesman- 
ship and divided the strength of the Ameri 
can people for so many years, They did 
not constitute the 290th part of the popula- 
tion. They had not the'fighting strength 
of any one of the Massachusetts cities with 
the resources of civilization behind it. They 
are stiil more feeble in comparison with the 
white race as regards their wealth. The 
gain made by the United States in a single 
working day is all that is necessary to ex- 
pend to entirely remove this Indian prob- 
lem from the consideration of the public. 

Tn proof of the Indian’s capacity for civil 
lization, Mr. Hoar cited the proclamation 
of Mr. Busbyhead, chief of the Cherokee 
nation, and the report of Mr. Pollock, In- 
dian inspector of the Carlisle and Hampton 
Schools. Continuing, he said that this 
small number of Indians had cost the Gov- 
ernment, since it was organized in 1779, 
more than one thousand millions of dollars. 
He believed that further expense might be 
saved, the Indian question settled and the 
savage Indians made self-supporting by the 
education of a single generation. 

————7. —____—_ 


DR. MARY WALKER ARRESTED. 


Dr. Mary Walker was arrested at one 
o’ciock Saturday morning, when returning 
to her lodging, 65 H street, Wasbington, D. 
C., on a charge made by her landlady be- 
fore Inspector Shallcross of the post-office 
department, of opening the latter’s mail, a 
violation of the Revised Statutes, Sec. 3892. 
The penalty attached to a proven violation 
of this law is a fine of five hundred dollars, 
or one year’s imprisonment, or both. The 
doctor was taken tu the Seventh Precinct 
station till court time, when she appeared 
before United States Commissioner Mills to 


answer tothe charge. Mrs Belva A. Lock. 
wood stood bail for five hundred dollars, 
It appears from the peculiar features of the 
case that the doctor isa little non compos, 
She adopted her peculiar style of raiment 
years ago on hygienic principles, as she de. 
clared, and it appears to be a monomanig 
with her. Mary Walker has been a victim 
of mania for years, and should be pitied 
rather than condemned. 





MES LIVERMORE AT DANVERS. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore’s lecture at the 
Danvers Institute Thursday evening wag 
thoroughly appreciated by the large audi. 
ence, and was a fitting conclusion of the 
course. She was introduced by Rev. Mr, 
Sanger, and spoke an hour and a half op 
“The Boy of To-day,” making an outline 
of the conditions of human life in other 
countries of the globe, and their aims and 
possibilities as compared with life and op. 
portunities in America. The nobility and 
grandeur of American character, and also 
its faults and vices were presented in living 
pictures. The peculiarities of the Ameri. 
can boy were set forth strongly and amus. 
ingly, and his need of discipline and im. 
provement clearly shown. We suppose it 
is not questioned that Mrs. Livermore is the 
ablest lecturer of her sex in America, or in 
the world; a proposition that no one who 
heard her Thursday evening, surely, would 
fora moment doubt. She spoke without 
any notes,and during the long and eloquent 
address seemed never for an instant at a logs 
for just the thing to say.—Danvers Mirror, 











GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


Mr. Whittier has written a poem com. 
memorative of Longfellow and of the love 
which all children who knew him felt for 
him. It is described as ‘‘tender and exquis. 
ite,” and is to appear in the next number 
of Wide Awake. Mrs, Julia Ward Howe's 
reminiscences of the poet, covering a period 
of forty five years, will be published in two 
numbers of The Critic, beginning in this 
week’s issue. The latest number of Jar. 
per's Weekly contains a striking portrait of 
Mr. Longfellow, drawn by J. W. Alexan. 
der. 


The tall spire of the Somerset street 
church, which stauds on the eastern end 
of Beacon Hill, rises higher even thay 
the gilded dome of the State House, 
It is the loftiest pinnacle of the city. This 
conspicuous Boston land-mark will soon 
disappear. The building with eight thov. 
sand feet of land has been purchased by the 
Boston University. It will be remodeled 
and adorned before autumn for the use of 
the College of Liberal Arts. ts central lo. 
cation, its freedom from the roar of busi. 
ness, and its close pioximity to the quiet 
quarters of the lawyers in Pemberton 
square, all admirably adapt it to university 
uses, 


The movement to have a woman appoint- 
ed as matron in every police station is 
a most important and timely one. Of 
course, most of the women taken there 
are coarse, rough, brutalized by drink and 
ill treatment; but some are the victims of 
hard circumstances, and in this day of high 
civilization and fastidious delicacy, it iss 
deep disgrace that women, under any cit 
cumstances, should be herded with men by 
men, with no opportunity to shield the 
small remnant of shame and womanhood 
that they may possess. There ought not 00 
ly to be women to take charge of offending 
women, but there ought to be special house 
of detention for women, so that they 
should be by themselves and cared for ly 
members of their owa sex, who would beil 
the best possible position to help and sare 
those not yet irreclaimable. 


Tired mother, who groanthat you mus 
‘drudge through one day, only to come 
to the beginning of another,” did you eve 
watch a mill-horse treading his round? 4 
fruitless tramp, perhaps it seems to him. 
But the cylinder he turns is geared inl0 
wheels and shafts that reach away throug! 
the wall, into quarters all unseen, to dos 
work that isall unknown to him. Doyo 
remember that each day’s training of you! 
boys and girls reaches away into after yea" 
into endless ages, when you shall havé 
gone beyond the stars?— Advance. 


A Virginia City (Nev.) horse was recentll 
sold by the Fire Department after hebsl 
been thoroughly trained to their wor 
Three days after his retirement he was” 
front of an auction store, hitched to an & 
press wagon loaded with furniture. 
at once an alarm of fire was sounded. 
Gray waited about the length of timelt 
thought it should take to hitch him to th 
hose cart, and then started. The furnitut 
was scattered from one end of the street 
the other, but Old Gray reached the fire be 
fore the opposition cart, and with a self-# 
isfied air backed up to the hydrant. Net 
day he was returned tothe Departmet! 
His devotion to duty was appreciale® 
—Lynn Transcript. 

On a recent day the number of perso 
who went to the Zoological Gardevs ® 
London to see Jumbo before he took 
departure for the American sh0™ 
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reached the unprecedented figure of 
18,000. When brought out of his house 
he was immediately besieged by a tremen- 
dous crowd, eager for a ride. Presents still 
arrived for him, among them being a box 
of snuff, some cigars, a dozen oysters and 
three boxes of liver pills. A woman en- 
tered his house on a previous day, and was 
seen actually to kneel down before Jumbo 
aud pray that the ‘national disgrace” of 
bis removal might be averted, while anoth- 
er woman arrived at six in the morning, In 
acab from Woolwich, with some grapes 
for bimin a basket. He ate the grapes and 
—much tothe chagrin of its owner—the 
basket too.—Christian Union. 











~ HUMOROUS. 


Brown University has a ‘‘Mu Pi” society. 
Does that mean a kitten pie society?—Low- 
eld Courver. . 


Jones—‘‘What did you think of my argu- 
ment, Fogg?” Fogg—‘It was sound, very 
sound. [Jones is delighted.] Nothing but 
sound, in fact.” Jones reaches for a brick. 


«‘What can 1 do for you to induce you to 
© to bed now?” asked a Lowell mamma of 
er five-year-old boy Monday evening. 

“You can let me sit up a little longer,” was 
the youngster’s response. 


The other evening a gentleman’s button 
caught hold of the fringe on a lady’s shaw). 
“]’m attached to you,” said the gentleman, 
laughing, while he was industriously tryin ; 
to get loose. ‘’The attachment is mutual, 
was the good-natured reply. 











The doctor told me to take a blue pill, 
but | didn’t for 1 hud already been poisoued 
twice by mercury. The druggist tuld me 
to try Kidney-Wort, and I did. It was just 
the thing for my biliousness and constips- 
tion, and now | amas well asever. Tor- 
pid kidneys and liver is the trouble, for 
which Kidney-Wort always proves to be 
the best remedy known.—Hartford Courant. 





Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western ave- 
nue, Lynn, Mass., is rapidly acquiring an 
enviable reputat on for the surprising cures 
which daily result from the use of her Veg- 
etatle Compound in all female diseases. 
Send to her for pamphlets. 











Or the same Formula as a Liquid. 
MME. AUGUSTA HEALY’S 
VEGETABLE TONIC CORDIAL 


Offers positive and permanent relief for 
every form of Chronte Weakuess, by 
which «o large a p: oportion of the best 
ofthe sex is toriured, They are prepared 
from the active portions only of well-koaown garden 
seeds and wayside plant» that exert an epecial heal- 
ing inflaence up nthe female system. During six- 
teen yeors thousands of ladies have been cured by 
them, and can be referred to Mrs. M., of Roxbury, 
Mass. says: “L attribute my cure in a case of thir- 
teen years wholly to Healy’s Tonic Piils. Send for 
pamphlet. Letters with stamp answered by lady 
proprietor. Buy of drnggists, if possible; if not, we 
will mai! pill on wane of price, $1.00 per box; six 
boxes, $5.00. Cordial, $1.0) ner hottle; six bottles, 
.00. Addre-s H. P. THAYER & CO., 13 Temple 
lace, Boston, Maxs. 


"i halal 


compored of Vegetabie and Cereal 
NERVE FOOD productions, that contain in mght- 
TEs eiiateey adjasted proportions the ele- 
BY ments that sustain the brain and 
iF. THAYER & CO }eeaie it removes all obstruc- 
nOSTON MAC eee tione of the brain, gives vital pow- 
aches ; er, cures Headaches, Epilepsy, 
Convalsions, Hysteria, S.eep/essness, and Nervous 
Pro tration. Gvod for the aged, the infirm, the fee- 
biw, and the weary ofall classes. Send for proofs of 
cures, Bug Of your druygist, if possible; if rot, we 
will mail it on receipt of price, 50 cente per box; eix 
boxes, $2.50 Address, H. F. THAYER & Co., 18 
Temple Piace, Boston, Muss. 


HEALTH FOOD, 


Of 74 Fourth Ave., New York, 
and 199 Tremont St., Boston. 
INTRODUCERS OF 


Perfect Assimilative Foods, 


For the preservation of health, and the alleviation 
and cure of disease, being simpl: and euperion prep- 
arations of wheat, barley, oats, rye, corn, fruit, etc. 

Manufactured by new processes, freed from all ob- 
jectionable admixtures, anv containing all those es 
sential food constituents demanded for the relief of 
disorders of the Digestive, Nervoue, Biliary, Urins 
KH and Circulatory Systeme which are now so prev 
alent and fatal in this country, the natural result of 
excessive mental and physical labor, accompanied 
by an unpar. onable ignorance or carelessness in ref- 
erence to all hygienic principles. 





TAKE 
HCQGAO' 



















EXealth Food Agency 


199 Tremont St., Boston. 
Descriptive Pamphlet free. 


PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS 


MRS. DR, SEMMES, 
Surgeon Chiropodist. 


48 Winter Street is the 
only place in Boston where you 
can obtain a guarantee of a 

Trmanent cure for Corns, Bun- 
ons, C:llosities Ingrowing and 
Club Naile, Inflamed and Sore 
Joints. Hundreds of reliable 
testimonials of extraordinary 
cures, many of which others in the profession have 

ted tor years and prononnced incu:able, can 

be had at onr office, 48 Winter street. Mrs. J. Semmes 
as had fifteen years experience in all diseases of the 
feet,and ix the . nly Chiropodist in B ston who has 
ever been known to cure a Bunion.. 48 Winter 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





May be found in great variety 
at any season of the year at 
Ward & Gay’s, 
Stationer-, 

184 Devonshire street, Boston. 














FINE FLOUR 


OF THE 


NTIRE 








WHEAT 





Is THE 


COMING FLOUR. 


Manufactured Only by 


The Franklin Mill Co., Lockport, N. Y. 





It is made of the choicest Wheat obtainable—first denuded of the innutritious, woody outer husk, 
(which is always present and a part of all Graham Flour or Wheat Meal) then reduced to an evenly fine 
and perfectly homogeneous flour, by a process wherein Mill stones are not used, nor the product heated. 

Tne Gluten, Minera Salts and Phosphate- of the Wheat, which are the properties so essential for the 
growth, maintenance and repair of the bones, muscies, nerves and working tissues of the humar system, 
are preserved in their purity and natura! proportions. 


It ‘makes delicious ‘ight spongy Bread, Gems, Waffles, Cakes, Etc. 
It is easy of Digestion, Perfect in Assimilation, ana 
Highly Nutritious. 

Persons troubled with D)spepela, Indigestion, or Constipated Habit, will find perfect relief by using 
his Flour for their Bread diet, 30 days. In food value it is superiorto any other Flo.r,in the Market of 
whatever name or manufacture. These claims are substantiated by the voluntary testimony of the ablest 
Scientists gnd Physicians who have pxrsonally tested its merits ana publicly pronounced judgment. 


Put up in Bbls. and Half-Bbls. 


Retailed by Grocers in smaller quantities 


ASK YOUR CROCER FOR IT. 


MILL AGENCIES ARE-[ESTABLISHED IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
("Send for 8-page Circular, and name of nearest Min agent. 


Address 


FRANKLIN MILL CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


H. R. TUCKER & CO., Mill Agents for Boston and vicinity, 56 Chatham{St. 
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~ BONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retiring from active practice, 
having had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and al! Throat and 
Lung affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
General Debility and ali nervous complaints, after 
having thoroughly tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, frele it his daty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows, The recipe 
will be sent free of charge, to all who desire it, with 
full directions for preparing and successfully using. 
Every patient is also entitled to a copy free of “The 
Complete Physician,” a work of over 600 pags, con- 
taining over 1000 formulas. The late-t and best fam- 
ily medical work ont. Address, with stamp. or 
stam self addressed envelope, Dr. M. E. Bell, 
161 N. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 





Silver Ware! 


The largest and most complete line 
in New England, consisting of Tea 
Sets, Ice Pitchers, Cake Baskets, 
Dining. Breakfast and Pickle Cas- 
ters, Card Receivers, Jewel Cases, 
Centre Pieces, Knives, Forks, 
Spoons, etc., from the best manuf:c- 
tories; also Ladies’ and Gents’ Fine 
Gold Watches, Guard, Vest and 
Neck Chains, Bracelets, Drops, 
Bar Pins, Lockets, Rings, etc.,a 
full line of French Clocks, Eye 
Glasses, Spectacies, Opera and 
Field Glasses, 


Having skilled workmen, Iam prepared to meet 
the demands of the public In the way of Five Watch 
and French Clock Repairing; also Engraving, Man- 
ufacturing and Repairing all kinds of Jewelry, etc. 


STRANGERS are cordially invited to 
examine this stuck, with the assurance 
that they incur no obligation to purchase. 


C. W. Baldwin, 


24-26-28 BEDFORD STREET. 


















IS A SURE CURE 


forall Kidney Complaints and for all 
diseases of the 


IVER. = 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
i stimulating the healthy secretion of 











remedy you need. 
FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


:>KIDNEY-WORT : 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says 
William Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman's duties,"’ eays 
Col. Higginson. 

















New cheap edition, paper binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial... $1.00. 





Sent postpaidfon receipt of price_by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 





Sunday School Music 


DAWN OF A NEW ERA. 


Ditson & Co., make aspecia! feature of Sunday 
School Song Booke, and can safely commend the 
trree new ones which they publish thisseason. Their 
compilers re practical workers in the Suuday School, 
and with previous publications have been « xtremely 
successful. The new books are: 


THE BEACON LICHT. 
‘By J. H. TENNEY and E. A. HOFFMAN. 


A collection of new hymns and tunes, carefully select- 
ed from a large quantity of manuscripts, of which 
four out of every five were rejected. only the very 
best being retained. Price, 30 cents, 


LICHT AND LIFE, 


By R, M. McINTOSH. 


This new book is quite comprehensive, providing in 
a small «pace, ample material for two years, includ- 
ing a great variety of new hymns, aswell as some 
older ones which are always in request. Price, 35 
cents, 


BANNER OF VICTORY. 


By A. J. ABBEY and M. J. MUNGER. 


This is the latest of the three new books, and is sure 
to meet with good success. It contains all the varie- 
ty and freshners which could well be desired, inciud- 
ing many beautiful , ieces especially adapted for pray- 
er aod praise meetings. Price, 35 cents, 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girluat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with b»ys who are regularly prepariny, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 





The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have b free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seate and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wieh to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Manycf the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 


The Special BUSINESS COURSE me ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in tne prompt and exact 
fu:fillment of every school duty, are as usefu) to 
girls as to boys, wh.le their opportanities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 














BSTABLISIZED 
At 130 Tremont st. 


SINCE 1872. 


Mrs. Dr. H. C. EDWARDS, 
SURGEON CHIROPODIST, 


130 TREMONT STREET, . BOSTON. 


BIRTH DAY | £'si2, Fringed and Hand Painted. 


The finest foreign and American. 
CARDS. 


makes, at a wide range of prices 
$5,t9 $20 
Portlan ne. 








Wholesale and Retail, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St , Boston. 





r diy athome Samples worth 
free. Address Stinson & Co.. 





New Publications. 


Notable Thoughts About Wo- 
' men. 


Compiled by MaTUREN M. BALLOU. Cr. 8vo., 
cloth, $1.50. 


An interesting and valuable collection of many 
striking and charact: ristic thouvhts and expressions 
in regard to women, by noted men and women of all 
nations, and of past and present times. 


American Statesmen, 


Vol. II. Alexander Hamilton. By HENRY CABOT 
LODGE. 16mo., gilt top, $1.25. 


This is the second volume in the se les of Lives of 
American Statesmen, so happily begun by Mr. 
Morse’s “John Quincy Adams.” Mr, Lodge's fa- 
miliarity with Awerican political history is so well 
known, that this boow will be looked for with una- 
sual iuteresc. 


Bret Harte’s Complete Works. 


Vol. III, Tales of the Argonauts and Eastern 
Sketches. Cr. 8vo., $2.00. 


This group of stories under the general title of 
‘Tales of the Argonauts’ 18 chiefly composed of 
eketches of early Californian life, written in Mr. 
Harte's irimituble manner. Several of the “Eastern 
Sketches” have never before been collected in a vol- 
ume. 


An Echo of Passion. 
| sponse PARSONSLATHROP. 16mo., cloth, 


This novel, which has met with so favorable a re 
ception as a serial in the pages of the Atlantic 

fonthly, is cow published in book form, in which it 
will doubtless find many new readers. It is issued 
in attractive style with a very novel and artistic cov- 
er designed by FRANCIS LATHROP. 


The Fisher Maiden. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 16mo. $1.00. 


Another volume of the authorized edition of the 
novels of thie Nurwegian author. The story is writ 
ten with the power and simple charm to be found in 
all of Bjornson’s stories. 


American Classics for Schools, 


HAWTHORNE. 
60 cents. 


This volume is one of a series intended to supply, 
in attractive form, p-ssages suitable for school read 
ing, which will give the pupil a taste for what is best 
in American literature. The extracts have been 
made with great care and ja gment. The volume 
contains a portrait of the author and eight illustra- 


tions. 
Whittier Leaflets. 


Poems and Prose Passages from the Works of John 
Greenleaf Whittier. For homes, libraries, and 

Mechools, Compiled jd JOSEPHINE E. HODG- 
DON. Beautifully illustrated, 12mo., cloth, 60 
cents. Pamphlet and Leaflet- together, 60 cents, 
separately, 30 cents each. 


The success of the Longfellow and Holmes Leaf- 
lets has been 80 great that Mirs Hodgdon has now 
prepared a similar collection from Mr. Whittier’s 
writings, which is sure to come into wide and gener- 
al use. No pvet has a stronger hold upon the hearts 
of the peeple than Whittier, and these Leaflets will 
meet with the heartiest welcome. 


In one volume, 16mo., illustrated, 





f*.* For sale by all booksellers, Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 


MARCH PUBLICATIONS 
OF Do. LUTHROP & COMPANY. 
80 and 32 Franklin St,, Boston, Mass, 


A PURTUNATE FAILURE. By Csro.tne B. Le 
Row. 12mo., il'nstrated, $1.25, 
POLLY’S SCHEME. By Corypon. 


$1 00. 

HORACE GREELEY. By Witittam M, Cornett, 
L.L. D. 12m ... ilinstrated, $1.25. 

CHARLES DICKENS, LiFe anp Writinasor By 
Puese A. HANaPORD. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 


1 50. 

OKIGINALITY. A Repry TO WeENDELL PHILurPs’ 
“Lost Ants,” By Rev. Evias Nason. 16mo, 
cloth. 50 cents 

— By Pansy. 12mo, illustrated, 

1.00. 


A BOOK FOR EASTER. 


The Seven Words From the Cross. 


By Rev. Wm. H. Apame. 16mo, Cloth. $1.25. 
“The author has treated them in an original man 
ner, and from first to last the work is redolent with 
the Spirit of Him who hung upon the cross.”"—N. Y. 

Observer. 


“The book is full of sacred suggestions, and can- 
not fail to quicken the love and encourage the faith 
of all who read it.—The Christian at Work. 


A FORTUNATE FAILURE, 


By Canouine B. LEKow. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


The author of this charming book is well known as 
a successful writer of magazine stories, and any- 
thing from her pen issure of a naltitude of readers 
In this volume her powers are shown at the best. 
The principal character is the sweet, bright and am- 
bitioue dangh'er of a New England farmer, «ho has 
been placed at boarding school by a rich aunt, where 
her development is traced ander the surronnding in- 
flnences, All the other characters are finely drawn. 
The plot is well laid and strongly carried out. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


LIFE OF JAMES A. GARFIELD. By EK. E. 
Brown. 12mo, Steel Portrait and illustrations, 
cloth, $1.75. Cloth gilt, $2.25. 

This latest edition of this popular life contains the 
eulogy of Ex Secretary James G. Blaine, and aleo 
that of the on. George F. Hoar, making it the most 
desirable life of Garfield offered to the public. 


ALSO LATE EDITIONS OF 


DANI¥L WEBSTER: Lirz anD PUBLIC SERVICES. 
By Josrrn Banvarp, D. D. 1 vol., 12mo., illustra- 


, $1.50. 

PANSY'S SCRAP BOOK. [Former title The Teach- 
er’a Helper.] 12mo. illustrated, $1.00. 

AT EVENTIDE. By Rev. Newemian Apame, D. D. 

This new edition is enlarged by the addition of a Bio- 
phical Sket hof the author, by the late Rev. 
m. H. Adams. 1 vol.,12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT; on Tot New 
Brra. By Prov. Austin PuHevps. Author of 
“The Still Hour.” 1 vol..12mo, c oth, $1.25. 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLb. By Wii™ 
Smita, LL. D. 1 vol., 8vo. pot cloth, imitation 
half binding. Fully illustrated, $2.00. 

FIFTY YEARS WITH THE SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
Rev. Asa BuiLarp, A.M. 12mo, eloth, $1.25, 

SHAKESPEARE’'S COMPLETE WORKS. 





16mo, cloth. 


The 
Household ediiion. Largert type 12mo edition in 
the market. Illns rated, bevelled boards. $2.00. 


A FAMILY FLIGHT tTHroves Fraxce, Germany, 
NORWAY AND SWITZERLAND. By Rev. E. E Hare 
and Mise Srsa~ Haug. 1 vol., 8vo, extra cloth, 

tinted edves, $2.50. 

Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 


Complete Catalogue sent free. 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


82 FRANKLIN S BOSTON, MASS. 


° ’ 


European Breezes. 


BY tye DEANE (Mrs. M. J. Pitman). 
01 J . 
Chapters of travel through Germany, Austria. Han- 
sir. and Switzerland, covering places not 
visited by Americans in making ‘‘the grand tour 
the Continent.” Ky the accomplisned writer of 
“Newport Breezes.” 
While Mrs, ritman has the eye an‘ ear of the true 
traveller,she has also the added charm of a quick and 
eful pen; and she records what she has seen and 
eard in so graphic and vivid am nner that her read- 
er sees with her eyes and hears with her ears 


New Handbooks and Manuals. 


Conversation. 
ITS FAULTS AND ITS GRACES. 


Or, The Best Manner of Speaking, Writi: g, and Pro- 
nouncing the Englieh Language. Compiled b 
ANDREW P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. New 
tion, revi-ed, with additions. Cloth, price 50 cents 


From notices of the press of earlier editions: 

"We welcome this volume as a timely and valnable 
auxiliary in the cause of polite learning—a branch of 
the education of the present day which does not re- 
ceive sufficient attention from our authors and teach- 
ere of mmar and rhetoric. 

‘It should be read and consulted by all 
who desire to speak the English language with that 
elegance which adorns the cunversation of ladies and 
gentlemen of genuine cultivation, of taste, and true 
refinement of mind.”—Christian Examiner. 


Field Botany. 
A HANDBOOK FOR THE COLLECTOR. 


Containing Instructions for Gatheriug and Preserv- 
ing Plants and the Formation of an Herbarium. 
By WALTER P. MANTON, author of “Insects; 

ow to Catch and How to Prepare them for 
Cabinet, Comprising a» Manual! of Instruction for 
the Field Naturalist,” and “T»xidermy without a 
Teacher. A complete Manual of Instruction for 

Evapetteg and reserving Birds and Animals.” 

Fully Illustiated. Price 50 evnte. 

The purpose of this little book, like ite predeces- 

sors in the series, is to render assistance to the 

ner. Botanical writers, asa rule. appear te take it 

for granted that the student has an intuitive knowl- 

edge of how specimens should be prepared and pre- 
served, for in their works they dism.se the subjects 
of collecting and the herbarium in as few words as 


, and, in q » many sch have 
had their specimens spoiled. 


The Stare and The Earth, 


Or, Thoughts upon Space, Time, and Eternity, with 
an Introduction by THOMAS HILL, D. D. \e 
D., late President of Harvard Vollege. New edition. 
Price 50 cents. ° 


These three volumes are uniform with Lee and 
Shepard's 
HANDBOOKS AND MANUALS. 
Handbook of Conversation. 
Handbook of Enyzlieh Synonyms. 
Handbook of Field Botany. 
Handbook of Light Gymnastics.' 
Handbook of Punctuation. 
Handbook of Wood Engraving. 
Prononncing Handbook of 3000 Words 
often Mispronounced, 
e+ How to catch and 
wto Prepare Them, 
Taxidermy without a Teacher. 


The Reading Club and Handy 
Speaker. No. 10. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER, uniform with Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4,5, 6, 7,8, and 9. Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 15 








cents. 
For sale by all Booksellers and sent id 
receipt of price. Catalogues free on application. 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS, 
47 Franklin Street, up stairs, Boston, 





The Tenth Round-Robin Novel 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON: 


His Life, Writings. and Phil- 
osophy. 


By GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. With fine Portrait 
on Steel. 1 vol. crown 8vo. $2.00. 


“His plan is perhaps the best that could have been 
adopted. A mere thread of personal biography rons 
through the chapters. ard along this i+ strang the 
history of Emerson's writings aud addresses, includ- 
ing not only those which have been reprinted ip 
book form, but a great many other pie:es which are 
not to be found in the collected works, and are al- 
most unknown to the present generation,”’-—New 
York Tribune. 





“It is equally clear that Mr. Cook’s volume wil 
havea value quite independent of his own biugraphi- 
cal work in it, though. this also had been’ carefully; 
done, and wil: add muchto the common stock of 
knowledge corcerning ourchief American author; 
for such Emerson is, and will soon be r cognized, if 
be is not already.’’—Frank B. Sanborn, in the 
Springfield Republican. 





“He has given us an interesting b'ogpaphy of Mr. 
Emerson, touched npon his personal traits and pecul- 
iarities, told us incidents connected with the writing 
of some of his more famous essays and poems, and 
has brought together a large amoant of matter writ- 
ten by Mr. Emerson, which has never found place in 
his published works. This feature makes the work 
of especial value, as certain of the essays and ser- 
mons inc:uded have been sought for in vain for many 
yeare."’—Boston Transcript. 





“Mr. Emerson’s relations with the great minds of 
the century are clearly brought out by abundant quo- 
tation and selections from personal reminiscences, 
For the rest, the volume is rich in inedited writings 
and speeches.’’—Boston Traveiler. 





Charlotte Cushman. 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT, Vol. IV. of the 
Amtrican-Artist Biographies. With seven fall- 
page illustrations; and portraits. j1;,vol. 12mo 
Price $1.25. 


Episodes in the Lives ot Men, 
Women and Lovers, 


By EDITH SIMCOX. 1vol. 12mo. Price $2.50. 


A group of remarkable sketches by one of the fore 
most of modern English writers. 





JAMES R.OSGOOD & CO: ‘BOSTON 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, May 6, 1882. 














ll communications for the Wowan's JouRNAL, 
oll all letters relating to its editoria! managemen te 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
businesses departmentof the paper, mast be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Rezistered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person rending it. 


Papers are forwarded unti! an explicit order is re- 
celved by the publi her to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 


r isasnufficient receipt for 
the first enbscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
ghonid be made the firat or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


The receipt of the pa 


Subscribers are qqeeedtiy requested to note the ex- 
ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
the ensul.z year without waiting fora bill. 











TO THE WOMEN OF INDIANA. 

For the advancement of the cause of wo- 
man suffrage in Indiana, and for the pur- 
pose of submitting and discussing plans 
and methods for securing the ratification of 
the woman suffrage amendment by the next 
legislature, and its ultimate approval by the 
voters at the polls, it is proposed to call a 
mass meeting in the city of Indianapolis, 
May 19, 1882, of the women of the State who 
want to vote. 

It is imperative that some means be insti- 
tuted by which the friends of this cause 
can form an approximate estimate of the 
number of women in the State who have 
any interest in their own enfranchisement, 
or any desire to aid by actual work or pe- 
cuniary contributions in securing to Indiana 
women the privilege of exercising the right 
of suffrage. 

We urge especially that all women inter- 
ested in the success of this movement go to 
work in their several localities, distributing 
this circular and canvassing for as large an 
attendance as posssible at this meeting of 
the women around them who want to vote, 
and to bring or send to the Corresponding 
Secretary from those women who can not 
come to this meeting a postal card stating 
their wish to secure and use the ballot. Also 
solicit contributions to further the success 
of the meeting, and send to the treasurer of 
this committee. 

The time has come when the command to 
*‘go forward” must be given to our women, 
and our forces massed, in order to secure 
harmonious work and concerted action. Our 
opponents must be driven from behind their 
last fortress, namely, ‘‘Women do not want 
to vote,” and we call upon our friends all 
over the State to help us make this meeting 
a conclusive answer to this last objection 
standing between the women of Indiana 
and their right to say how and by whom 
they shall be governed. 

This meeting will occupy one day and be 
comprised in three sessions, morning, after- 
noon and evening. A number of able speak- 
ers will be in attendance throughout, ard 
the house in which the meeting will be held 
will be duly advertised in all the daily pa- 
pers. 

Reduced rates on all railroads will be se- 
cured for all desiring to attend. 

It is imperative that the friends of woman 
suffrage, for the time being, consider the 
success of this meeting paramount to all 
other work, and at once juin heartily with 
this committee in securing an attendance at 
this mass meeting that will give a powerful 
impetus to the cause, and new strength and 
courage to all the workers. 

Mrs. Mary E. Haaoart, Chairman, In- 
dianapolis. 

Mrs. Z. G. WaAwtuack, Treasurer, 
North New Jersey street, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. May Wricut Sewatt, [ndianapo- 
lis. 

Dr. Many F. Tuomas, Richmond. 

Miss Mary D. Naytor, Crawfordsville. 

Mrs. Fiorence .M. Apkrnson, Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Indianapolis. 

ened Qaermpamme 
ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 

The anniversary meetings of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association will 
begin in Tremont Temple, Boston, on Mon. 
day evening, May 29, and continue Tues- 
day, May 30, morning, afternoon and even- 
ing, in the Meionaon. 

A Suffrage Festival and Banquet will be 
given by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association to the New England Society and 
friends of suffrage, ac the Meionaon, on 
Wednesday afternoon, May 31, at 5 P.M. 
Tickets fifty cents, including dioner. For 
sale at WomAN’s JourNAL office. Guests 
limited to five bindred. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

The poet Horace begins an elegiac ode 
by asking what measure we shall keep for 
our sorrow, mourning for 

**So dear a head!" 
And we may ask the same question, in view 
of the great private and public loss in which 
so many to-day are sharers. Massachusetts 
has been a proud mother of eminent men. 
Never had she a nobler array of these than 
in the middle of this century. But the sol- 
emn Reaper, Death, ceases not from his 
gathering for any love and praise of ours. 
And now, his destructive work has reached 
aclimax. What head was so high above 
the clouds as this crowned one, which he 
has swept away with one touch of his sickle? 

Among all Mr. Emerson’s great merits, 
we of this JourRNAL must especially men- 
tion his loyalty to woman. As tenderly 
conservative by nature as he was boldly ori- 
ginal in thought, Mr. Emerson would have 
shrunk most sensitiveiy from any infraction 
of the sacred sphere of womanhood. He 
knew and cherished all the feminine graces. 
But justice, as well as beauty, was to hima 
feminine ideal. He believed in woman’s 
power to hold and adjust for herself the 
scales in which character is weigheJ against 
attraction. At more than one woman suf- 
frage meeting, he has entered his protest 
against the political inequality which still 
demoralizes society. Some of us remem- 
ber the sweet naif manner in which he did 
this, the sincerity and the measure with 
which he spoke, as if urged and restrained 
by a weight of conviction which called for 
a simple and solemn utterance. 

He was for us, knowing well enough our 
limitations and short-comings, and his gold 
en words have done much both to fit us 
for the larger freedom, and to know that it 
belongs to us. 

It is too soon to praise him, Our hearts 
are still silent at his grave, waiting til) some 
new out-pouring of power shall enable’ us 
to speak fitly of one who has so long spoken 
to us from a region beyond the follies of 
humanity, but very near to its needs and 
sorrows. 

This removal deeply touches the source 
of tears. Shall we say that his work was 
all done? It continued as long as his sweet, 
serene presence remained to us. His face 
bore to the last its heavenly impress, and he 
who walked with God was lost in God. In 
the spirit-Sun, with the immortal lights, 
and life, and warmth, our sorrowing love 
shall find him. a W. & 
— oe 
SUMMING UP FROM THE TOWN MEETINGS. 

The reports from the town meetings 
show a decided gain this year in the num- 
ber that voted to petition the legislature for 
a law to secure municipal suffrage to wo- 
men. Against eleven last year, we have 
twenty-six this year, as follows: 

Russell voted yes unanimously. Ashby 
75 to 18, Middleboro 18 to9, New Salem 
53 to 14. [This town passed the article over 
iast year.] New Ashford 9 to 6, Hanover 57 
to 39, Northampton 88 to 72, New Brain- 
tree 44 to 34, Buckland 33 to 27, Hanson 48 
to 37, Shelburne 25 to 18, Hadley 65 to 55, 
Nantucket, Kockland, Rutland, Leicester, 
Littleton, Abington, Newbury, Eastham, 
Enfield, Deerfield, West Brookfield, Wil- 
braham, Dartmouth, Millbury. 

ln several of these towns there were spir- 
ited discussions; in others a single speech 
in favor of the article and the principle it 
represented carried it. In Danvers the dis- 
cussion took the best part of two sessions 
of the town meeting, and culminated ina 
public debate which crowded the largest 
hall in town, gave twelve new subscribers 
to the Woman’s JourRNAL, formed a wo- 
man’s club and made the whole town talk 
of equal rights for women. Needham, Lei- 
cester, Medford, Plymouth, New Salem, 
Watertown, and Petersham discussed the 
question. In Northampton, D. W. Bond, 
this year as last, supported the article, as 
did E. B. Lynde in West Brookfield. 

In Rockland the article was adopted by 
this resolution: ‘Inasmuch as it is the 


sense of this meeting that female citizens- 


are entitled to all the rights of suffrage 
equally with male citizens, therefore re- 
solved, that the citizens of the town of 
Rockland in town meeting assembled, re- 
quest the legis‘ature of Massachusetts to en- 
act statutes giving to all female citizens in 
the State, the right to hold town offices and 
to vote on town affairs on the same terms 
as male citizens, and that our selectmen be 
instructed to notify the proper authorities 
of this resolution with the vote thereon.” 

Eighteen towns voted in the negative. 
Ashburnham 50 to 20, Middleton 38 to 7, 
Dunstable 30 to 7, Belmont 69 to 21, Gran- 
ville 89 to 47, Monterey 50 to 20, Whately 
33 to 26, Westford 75 to 45, Wrentham 29 
to 16, Acushnet 60 to 30, Belmont 69 to 21, 
Tyringham 29 to 20, Watertown 55 to 48, 
Petersham 30 to 23, Plymouth 77 to 47, 
Barve 74 to 47, East Dennis 73 to 55, Prov- 
incetown 115 to 50 

There were forty-three towns that passed 
the article over. and thirteen that indefinite- 
ly postponed it 

Accompanying these returns, was often 
an expression of regret that the town had 
failed to pass the article, or the hope that it 





would do better next year. From Stock- 
bridge came this: ‘In this conservative 
old town four women registered two years 
ago, and were so treated that they did not 
go to the polls.” This town sent no report 
of itsaction. A few towns on the Cape 
had posted the warrant before our article 
reached them, 

The whole result shows the excellence of 
this method of acting through town meet- 
ings. It not only shows the mind of the 
men on this question, but it is often equal 
to a good suffrage meeting by the discus- 
sion it calls out. It gives the support of 
excellent speeches, which modify or correct 
the existing opposition. No single method 
is more valuable than this, which was first 
suggested by Rev. Jesse H. Jones, who had 
it acted on in his own town. It will be con- 
tinued until the rights we ask for are con- 
ceded. L. 8. 
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WELL DONE, NEW YORE! 

Epitor JourRNAL:—The New York As- 
sembly orders the bill ‘‘To Prohibit the 
Disfranchisement of Women” to a third 
reading, by nearly twothbirds majority. 
Give New York credit. 

J. H. K. Wii1cox. 

Albany, N. Y. May 4, 1882. 

“oe 
UNPROTECTED MOTHERS. 

We have shown by the decisions of the 
Courts of Massachusetts, as in the recent 
case before Judge May, and by those of 
Great Britain, that the personal rights of 
women do not receive adequate protection. 
But not only is the administration of the 
laws at fault; the laws themselves are 
grossly unjust to women. Next to a wo- 
man’s right to her person is her right to her 
offspring, and the law robs her of that 
right in every state except Kansas. Massa- 
chusetts, with all her professions of freedom 
and liberality for women, maintains the in- 
fernal law that the husband is the sole legal 
guardian of the children. We use the word 
“infernal” advisedly. So long as the wife 
lives with her husband she has absolutely 
no legal right to .her children, Only after 
she has left her husband and broken up 
the family, can she invoke the aid of the 
lnw, and even then it is optional with the 
judge whether or not her children shall be 
restored to her, the law recognizing mean- 
while the prior right of the father over the 
mother unless expressly overruled by the 
Court. That this is no theoretical grievance 
is shown by two cases which have come to 
our notice this very day. The Springfield 
Kepublican of May 3, says: 





Thomas Thompson of Lynn, recently de- 
serted by his wife for alleged brutality, 
snatched his two small children from his 
wife at South Boston Monday, an’ boarded 
a horse car followed by the pleading moth- 
er. The sympathizing folks in the car 
begged and protested in behalf of the moth 
er and a crowd gathered about, but Thomp- 
son knocked down a young woman, drew a 
knife on the indignant men folks and walk 
ed off with the babies. 


The Indianapolis Sentinel, received the 
same day, says: 


On last Thursday there was seen, in the 
Marion County Court. a painful and graphic 
illustration of the fact that even in this ad- 
vanced state, mothers do not own their 
children, A husband and wife were divorced 
some three months ago, and their child, a 
little three year old girl, was by the Court 
placed in the custody of the mother of the 
wife. Within a week the husband married 
again, and soon after the divorced wife also 
married. A few days ago the father filed 
proceedings to obtain possession of the 
child,setting forth that his ex-mother-in-iaw 
Was not a proper person to have care of it. 
The mother of the child protested. She 
knew as does every mother instinctively that 
nature gave her the first and strongest claim 
to the child she had borne. The court heard 
the evidence, took the matter under advise- 
ment, and decided to take the child from 
its grandmother and give it, not to its moth- 
er but to its father. At the first intimation 
of this decision, the mother seized her child 
and ran from the court-room, the father 
following in close pursuit. There was a 
struggle in the halls of justice, and again on 
the street, and the mother aided by friends 
escaped with her child. Whereupon the 
court,in all the majesty of law, issued orders 
to the proper officers to hunt the mother 
down, arrest her,and take her baby by force. 


The Sentine/ comments on this case, as 
follows: 


By virtue of the risk, the pain and the 
creative power of motherhood, nature un- 
mistakeabiy constitutes the mother chief 
guardian of her child, and from a stand- 
point of justice, only extreme cases warrant 
an interference with this natural guardian- 
— There are sometimes cases where the 
welfare of the child or of the community 
makes it necessary that society or the state 
should protect the child from its mother, 
but not often. Ostensibly the legislation 
which wrests children from divorced moth- 
ers is based on this necessity. But in re- 
ality it is not. In all legislation, in all ages, 
the divine rights of motherhood have in the 
main been subjected to the interests of the 
father. It isonly married mothers who are 
deprived of their children by law. The 
state never seeks to protect the illegitimate 
child from its mother, save in the most ag- 
gravated cases. The illegitimate child fol- 
lows the fortunes of its mother, shares her 
ignorance, poverty, disgrace and infamy, 
she may do with it what she will and the 
law takes no cognizance se long as she does 
not maim or kill ner child. If the welfare 
of the child was the main object, one child 





would be held as valuableas another. The 
legislation that «leprives the married mother 
of the ownership of her children is one of 
the numerous penalties men have imposed 
on woman for marrying, while atthe same 
time declaring marriage the only true and 
natural destiny of the sex. 

Whatever may the merits of the case in 
cuestion, or the character of the mother or 
of the father, the spectacle of a mother run- 
ning away and hiding to keep possession of 
the child she conceived and bore, of officers 
seeking to arrest her as a fugitive from jus- 
tice, tracking her down as black mothers 
were tracked down in slave holding days, 
to take her child from her by force, ought 
to fill the soul of every woman with indig 
uation, 

What will Senator Crocker’s remonstrants 
say to these hard facts of the law’s injustice 
to woman? Senator Horton, seeking to 
palliate the inconsistency of denying wo- 
men political representation, said: ‘The 
great majority of women are at some period 
of their lives wives and mothers, and as 
such, are supposed to be represented by 
their husbands under the unwritten law of 
the family relation.” He justified one 
wrong by another. This law, which 
makes the family relation a bondage of wife 
to husband, is essentially despotic and brutal. 
The true family relation sanctioned by rea- 
son and religion, is a life-long partnership 
ot equals with reciprocal rights and duties. 
A republican state implies a republican 
family. Outside of Kansas a republican 
family has to-day no lega: existence. Moth- 
ers are xot protected by the law. 

H. B. B 
7~*-e 


AMERICAN W. 8. ASSOCIATION. 

The following books, tracts and leaf- 
lets are for sale by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, at the office of the 
Woman's Journa., No. 5 Park street, Bos- 
ton: 





BOOKS. 


Paper. Cloth. 
Memorial of Angelina Grimke Weld 50 
Domestic Problems, by Mrs. A. M, Diaz $1 00 
Datier of Women by Frances Power Cobbe .25 = 1.00 
Moral Education of Children, by Elizsbeth 

Blackwell M.D. ....ccccccsscseccccees 50 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 25 





TRACTS, 


Woman Suffrage, A Right, not a Privilege, 
by Wim. I. Bowditch. ........-ceecesreeee 10 
Taxation of Women, by Wm. I. Bowditch .10 


Suffrage for Women, by John Stuart Mill 

Equal ane for Women, by Geo. Wm, oer 100 
SITUS wcccccce. seccceeesccteescceseseess 

Higher Education of Women, by T. W. a > 
Hig TMBOD. ose ee cee ee cess tere en es eeeees " 

Nine ¥. ars Experience in Wyoming, 75 cents 

Woman Suffraye the Growth of Civilization r 100 

Woman Suffrage A Polltical Reform pee t 

Woman Suffrage In the U. 8. Senate oF 7. 

Does the Bible allow Women to Preach? enea. 


LEAFLETS, 


1. The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. } 
J. W. Bashford 
2. A Plea for Universal Suffrage,by Wm. 
Lioyd Garrison. Jr 
3. Independence Day for Women,by Judges 
Warren and Wallace Leaflets 
4. The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth b10 coake 
Higginson “r 100 
5. Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered | = 
by ul. B, Blackwell j 
6. ard 7. Woman Suffrage Essential toa 
True Republic (double). by Geo. F. Hoar | 
8. Woman Suffrage in Wyoming;—Thir- 
teen Years’ Experience, J 


The Leaflets are sold in assorted packages 
of one hundred each. No. 1. consists of 
the four first mentioned; No. 2. of the three 
last,or they may be had in single huudreds. 
Price ten cents p'r hundred at Woman's 
JOURNAL Office, or fifteen cents per hun- 
dred postpaid by mail. 
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POSTAL CARD COMMUNICATIONS. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS IN IOWA. 


Des Mornzs, April 27, 1882. 

EviTor JouRNAL:—The following is a list 
of the woman county superintendents now 
serving in lowa: Miss 8. Biackburn, Vin- 
ton, Benton Co.; Miss V. M. Robbins, Tip- 
ton, Cedar Co.; Miss M. A. Osmond, Osce- 
ola, Clark Co,; Miss E. A. Manney, Gordon 
Grove, Decatur Co.; Miss N. Rousseau, 
Washington, Washington Co.; Miss E. M. 
Slater, Cherokee, Cherokee Co.; Mrs C. E. 
O'Donoghue, Pomeroy, Calhoun Co.; Mrs. 
J. Whinery, Adel, Dallas Co.; Mrs. A. H. 
Smith, Ida G-ove, Ida Co. 

The lowa State Register has lately intro- 
duced through its columns a new associate 
editor, Miss Alice B. Walton, entomologist. 
Miss Walton is a teacher in the public 
schools at Muscatine, but finds time to con- 
tribute excellent articles on her specialty 
which are largely quoted by other newspa- 
pers. The Register ulways recognizes abil- 
ity without sex discrimination. M. A. w. 


AMENDMENT REGISTER IN IOWA. 


CLINTON, lowA, April 28, 1882. 
Epitor JoukNAL:—I send you by this 
mail acopy of my ‘‘Amendment Register 
Book,” not as a model so much for your 
locality, as indicating the work we are doing 
in Iowa, and suggestive of a method which 
I deem most necessary. We are now en- 
gaged in a hand-to-hand conflict with the 
minions of the liquor traffic and sincerely 

desire your prayerful sympathy. 
rs. J. ELLEN Foster, 
Supt. Dept. Leg. W. C. T. U. of Iowa. 


WOMEN DENTISTS IN ILLINOIS. 


Cuicaso, Inu., April 31, 1882. 
Epitor JournaL:—Drs. Julia C. Mann 
and Jennie,C. Kollock, dentists, were ad- 
mitted to the Chicago Dental Society on 
Tucsday, April 4. These were the first la- 
dics who were ever admitted into a dental 
society in Lllinois, another evidence of the 
proper recognition of women in a new 

field of labor. FLORENCE Koszood. 

MRS. BELL IN NEBRASKA. 

Farrsury, Ngs., April 22, 1882. 
EprTor JouRNAL:—I am glad to add my 
postal account of work to those already re- 
ceived. We havea suffrage society here, 
organized last July, which numbers about 





twenty-fivemembers. It is steadily gaining. 
We try to arrange our programme to at. 
tract outsiders, and have lectures from time 
to time. 
Mrs. Clara B. Colby gave us an interest- 
ing lecture a few weeks ago, and was greet. 
ed with a crowded house. This week Mrs, 
Bell, of Lincoln, spoke for us. I can truly 
say that all who heard her pronounced her 
speech a success. 
Should she come again I shall have no 
fear of any empty seats. All our ministers 
favor the amendment; most of our lawyers 
do the same; but we need more to work for 
it. Hopefully, Mrs. A. M. STEELE. 
HELP THOSE WOMEN, 
Krirkwoop, Str. Louts Co., Mo., ) 
April 25, 1882. 
Ep1ITor JOURNAL:—I am glad to see that 
the women of Nebraska are to hold fairs or 
bazars throughout the state to aid the com. 
ing suffrage campaign. Now let every wo- 
man in the United States who believes in a 
republican torm of government do some- 
thing to aid this work. Let every mother, 
every’ wife, every maiden, who feels the 
restrictions of a disfranchised class, give 
tangible form to her opinion on this occa- 
sion. Let each send some article of useful 
or fancy work—something if possible upon 
which her own labor has been expended, 
whether it be a kitchen apron or the most 
elaborate work of art. We al! love an object 
better for which we make personal effort, 
and bere is an opportunity for cvery one to 
do something for the good cause. I hope 
the friendsin Nebraska will let us know 
through the Woman's JOURNAL the time 
and place of holding the principal fair, so 
that we may make definite plans to help 
them. REBECCA X. HAZARD. 


POLICE MATRONS AND SCHOOL DIRECTORS, 


Broox.yn, N. Y., May 2, 1882. 

Epitor JournaL:—If so many good 
works were not absorbing the good women 
in this place more would be done for suf- 
frage proper, In my opinion many of the 
enterprises afoot and flying are only good 
in motive; but the recent effort of a few, in 
securing police matrons ani raising the 
money for their salaries, against a mountain 
of political opposition, 1s a gain in the right 
direction. For the dignity, not to speak of 
justice of our city, I hope the salaries will 
be paid out of the city treasury, instead of 
out of the pockets of women who can ill af. 
ford it. 

Avother move is toward putting women on 
the school board. Petitions are in circula- 
tion praying the Mayor so to do. Our ex- 
perience in presenting such petitions to 
signers isrich indeed. 1 have never met 
with refusal from men; they sign with a 
heartiness that the dull ink fails to show, 
and lam cogitating the problem how to 
crystallize this earnestness into palpable 
shape, fit to set before a Mayor. With the 
women I am discouraged, or should be, 
could I forget how little has been expected 
from them in such matters. As Wm. Mor- 
ris says, that the best cure for hal{-civiliza- 
tion is more civilization, so I believe that 
the best cure for the half-enlightenment of 
woman 1s more enlightenment. Even women 
doing business, which public opinion would 
not permit them to doa dozen years ago, 
and the liberty to do which, as I carefull 
point out to them, they owe to woman suf. 
fragists—even such women have no interest 
and no opinion. I alwaystry to get up a 
bee in their bonnets. 

On the whole our community isin a whole- 
some condition politically. The recent 
thieving in school board will possibly prove 
a benefit, as it takes very little intellect to 
conclude that if a School Superintendent 
had not stolen thousands, new school-houses 
might have been built, thereby furnishing 
seats for scholars all day instead of half a 
day asnow. One man said he “ould like 
to sign that petition all day; another said, 
‘I would signagain if it were honest.” I 
set off such cheering words against the in- 
difference of women, and get a good deal 
of satisfaction out of it. 

ELLEN TIFFANY. 


SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 


Troy, N. Y., April 80, 1882. 

Epitor JoURNAL:— Please send me the 
value of the enclosed stamps in the leaflets 
youspeak of in the last number of the 
JOURNAL. 

Our bill, as you have seen, was favorably 
reported by the Assembly Committee of 
grievances, but much is yet to bedone. We 
ure using every effort to influence Assem- 
blymen end Senators to work for the bill, 
and in most cases are treated with marked 
attention and courtesy. 

It has always been very humiliating to 
me (with all the tendencies to freedom in- 
herited from my New England Revolution- 
ary ancestors) to stand and plead for 
what is my God given right,—the right 
of self government. Itis hard enough to 
beg men whoare considerate and courteous, 
to use their influence for our cause. But 
it is harder when one comes along whom 
we have expressed a wish to see, feel: 
ing that we have aright to interview him, 
and when he accosts us, pufting tobacco 
smoke in our faces, with: 

‘“‘What do yees women want anyhow?! 
Do yees want to subjugatethe men? No, I 
shall have nothing to do with any bill that 
can fix things so I can’t be boss of my own 
family!” 

You can imagine my indignation. 

Another one, more polished in manners, 
said; 

“I have a delightful home, a beautiful 
wife whom I luve and would do anything 
in the world to please. She 1s perfectly 
free to do as she chooses. She is devotedly 
attached tome and to her family; but if 
she should become interested and wish to 
be an actual worker in this cause I would 
not live with her a day.” 

Thank God, the men who talk in that 
manner are less ning in number every day- 
But I fear that this isthe spirit that per 
vades the majority of our homes, and the 
saddest part of it is: that the women are 
asleep. I have for some time begun to 
think that it is not enough to be simply in- 
terested, but that a great responsibilily 18 
resting upon every woman who is awake,0r 
who believes in the work. Even though 





we know we are powerless to strike the fet- 
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from our social environments, yet we 
i) never give up the battle till victory is 
pend Please send leaflets immediately, as I 
yah to have them on Wednesday. 
a Carotina GILKEY Rogers. 
HOME PROTECTION IN MISSOURI. 
HANNIBAL, Mo., April 28, 1882. 
aState W. C. T. U. organized here to- 
Unanimous vote in favor of Home 
protection (vote by signature). Delegates 
ted to Home Protection Convention in 





icazo, Aug. 23 
Chicas ° Frances E. WILLARD. 











Two young ladies are now studying law 
st Paris. — Galle des Femmes. 

The widow of Alfred B. Meacham, who 
was killed by the Modoc Indians, is to have 
s pension of fifty dollars a month. 

The Woman’s JouRNAL received the 
pames of one hnndred and seven new sub- 








gribers in one order.this week. 


The April number of the Western Wo- 
gan’s Journal is at hand, full as usual of 
interesting matter. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes this month 
completes his thirty-fifth year asa Profes- 
gor in the Harvard Medical Sch >ol. 


The trade in seeds in Boston is estimated 
$1,000,000. Of this amount the grass or 
bayseed trade is worth over $500,000. 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace has ordered ten 
dollars worth of suffrage leaflets for distri- 
bution. This makes nearly ten thousand. 


The whipping-post as it existed in Vir- 
ginia was burned yesterday, having been 
done away with by the Readjuster legisla- 
ture. ‘ 

The Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth is expect- 
edto accept the call tendered him by the 
old Centre Church of New Haven, of which 
Dr. Leonard Bacon was so long the pastor. 


The Boston Sunday Times is taking its 
position as a well edited, progressive news- 
paper, free from sensationalism and yet at- 
tractive to the local reading public. 


Mr. Joi.n Orvis spoke on the Principles 
and methods of the New England Equity 
Usion, before the Ladies’ Physiological 
Institute,in Wesleyan Hall, Toursday after- 
noon, May 4. 

Mrs. Hannah Caldwell Clarke, died in 
Ipswich, April 24, aged 87. She was the 
last of a fumily of twelve children, one of 
whom, Mrs Sarah Stanwood, was the 
mother of Mrs. ex-Secretary Blaine. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson signed the call for 


- the first woman’s rights convention ever 


held in this State. It met at Worcester, Oct. 
1850. Mr. Emerson has always been a firm 
if not active friend of the cause. 


The Chinese bill as modified has passed 
both branches of Congress and only awaits 
the signature of the President to become a 
law, The fact is discreditable to us as a 
nation and deserves condemnation. 

On Thursday of this week Mrs. Z. G. 
Wallace, Mrs. May Wright Sewall,and Mrs, 
Mary E. Haggart held a meeting in Green- 
castle, Indiana, in the Opera House, to or- 


| ganize a suffrage association. 


Judge Tourgee will hereafter confine his 
literary efforts to the pages of Our Conti 
nent, He will shortly begin in that paper 
the publication of a serial story in twelve 
parts, to be called ‘‘Hot Ploughshares.” 


The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union heid its fifth anniversary meeting ir. 
the Meionaon, Buston, last Wednesday 
afternoon. It was a spirited and success- 
ful meeting. Particulars next week. 


The Indiana Woman Suffrage Association 
iswide awake. They have sent out 10,000 
circulars, and have addressed hundreds of 
personal letters to women all. over the state 
oO prepure for a grand mass meeting, and 
for an extensive canvass of the state. 


Mrs, Lucy Stone will be at the office, No. 
5 Park street, every Monday,from10A. M. 
ill3 P.M. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and 
Mrs, C. M. Severance will be there on Wed- 
besdays,and Mrs. Mary C. Ames on Fridays, 
to meet those who cull to see them. 


Judging from the number now arriving 
from Europe, and the known arrivals last 
year, it is estimated that at least one million 
souls will be added to our population this 
year. This is adding one to each fifty of 
our present numbers, 


_Amob attacked a Chinese house at Mar- 
linez, Cal., recently, throwing the inmates 
from the second story window. Three 
Chinese were badly hurt, two fatally, and 
‘everal others were injured. Citizens de- 
Rounce the attack as a shameful outrage. 


The building of Swarthmore College, Pa., 
Which was burned last fall, has been restor- 
*d,and the commencement exercises will be 
held in it June 20 The college work has 
been carried on during the winter in leased 
Warters in the adjacent town of Media. 


_ The Democratic legislators of Kentucky 
‘0 caucis have decided to recommend a 
ho submitting tothe people a proposition 

an additional tax of three cents for 
& ool purposes. Colored children as well 
“white ones to have the benefit. 





Mrs. Livermore and Col. Bain of Ken- 
tucky, on a late Sunday spoke to a fine au- 
dience in Tremont Temple on temperance. 
These eloquent advocates were heard with 
great pleasure, as they always are. Col 
Bain is an able and persuasive speaker, and 
a great acquisition to the temperance cause. 


The suffrage meetings called at Gray’s 
Hall, South Boston, on Thursday of last 
week encountered one ofthe stormiest days of 
theseason. A small audience was present,and 
was addressed by Mrs. H. H. Robinson, Mrs, 
H. R. Shattuck, Mrs. L. D. Blake, Miss 
Nancy Covell, and others. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, the most spirit- 
ual and essential of American poets and of 
all poets born in the nineteenth century, 
and a philosopher who blended Plato’s 
thought with the wisdom of the East and 
West, interfusing all the old world’s les- 
sons with the fresh vigor of New England 
—Emerson is dead.—Springfleld Republican, 


Principal Bragdon of Lusell Seminary, 
Auburndale, will be abroad through the 
summer; but will be at home Wednesdays 
and Saturdaysin May. Applications for 
next year, opening September 21, should be 
made early, as rooms are already largely 
engaged. Examinations for classification 
June 8,and September 20. 


The opening of University College, Lon- 
don, to women has created the need for a 
place of residence something like Girton 
and Newnham Halls at Cambridge. To 
meet this want a house is to be taken near 
the college by a number of ladies and gentle- 
men interested in the higher education of 
women. 


The great educational trouble of the 
Southern States is the lack of proper ele- 
mentary instruction. Dr. Mayo says that 
the academies are compelled either to do 
the work of an elementary school,or to sub- 
stitute a thin veneering of ‘‘accomplish- 
ments” for solid instruction and systematic 
mental training. 


The Boston Society of Natural History 
will open a seaside laboratory for a limited 
number of women students at Annisquam, 
Mass., on July 1, the term to end Septem- 
ber 1. A windmill willsupply rnoning water 
so that living animals may be studied, and 
a yacht will take out dredging parties 
at suitable intervals. 


The forthcoming new edition of Mr. T. 
W. Higginson’s ‘Young Folks’ History of 
the United States,” now in press, will have 
an additional chapter, bringing it down to 
the accession of President Arthur. The 
uniform edition of the same author’s writ- 
ings will include a revised edition of his 
“Epictetus,” which has for ten years been 
out of print. 


The many friends of Mrs. Julia E. Smith 
will be sorry to hear that she fell and broke 
her arm on the last day of the year. It knit 
readily, but before it was quite well she had 
an attack of neuralgia, and though now bet- 
ter, she has been a great sufferer. Her taxes 
are paid under a protest fiom ber soul, as 
earnest as when her pet cows were sold. 
May she live to have her rights. 


The young women of Lassell Seminary, 
Auburndale, desire gratefully to acknowl- 
edge the special attention shown them on 
Monday at the Perkins lestitution for the 
Blind. To most of them the method of in- 
struction was new, and the acquirements so 
remarkable as to awaken what will be a life- 
long interest and sympathy in this great 
work of love. 


There has been a large call for photo- 
graphs of Mrs. Amelia Johns Hathaway, 
who was so valued and valuable a member 
of the Concord School of Philosophy, and 
whose sudden death surprised and pain- 
ed every one. Mr. Hathaway has accord- 
ingly published a member of very excellent 
likenesses. When the personal friends are 
supplied he will send to those who may wish 
the photos, on application to him, (Mr. Ben- 
jamin Hathaway) Little Prairie Ronde, 
Mich. The price is 25 cents. 


At Albany, May 1, the governor signed a 
bill incorporating the trustees of the John 
F. Slater Fund. The fund is $1,000,000, 
the gift of J. F. Slater, a wealthy manufac- 
turer of Norwich, Conn , aud the object is 
the expenditure of the annual income for 
the education of the blacks at the South. 
The first president of the board of trustees 
is ex-President Rutherford B Hayes, and 
among the trustees is Rev. Phillips Brooks 
of Boston. 


A young American artist in Julien’s 
school of painting in Paris describes the 
French students there as ‘‘the {noisiest, 
nastiest set of grown-up, middle-aged, and 
white-haired boys Lever met.’’ He finds 
them pretty hard to bear, but adds that 
‘lately an American girl had the courage 
to enter the school for men. She drew 
from nude male and female models, and 
bore all the vulgarity and smoke of these 
Frenchmen, and soon was ahead of them 
with her Yrush. An auburn-haired Eug- 
lish girl entered into this crowded room. 
She worked hard and appeared to hear 
nothing.” And yet the French are called 
a polite nation.—Springfield Republican. 





The Boston Sunday Times 
(REORGANIZED.) 
ITS LEADING SPECIALTIES ARE} 
Telegraphic News, 
The World of Women, 
Musica! and Art Matters, 
Society Affairs, 


Independent and Progressive Editorials, 
AND 
ABSTRACTS OF CURRENT OPINION. 


$2.50 a year by carrier; $2 by mail; 5 centsa copy; 
for sale by all newsdealera, 


ALBERT CLARKE, Prop’r, 
20 Hawley Street. 


MISS C. LEWIS 
Invites the adies of Boston and vicinity to her 
isplay of 


CHOICE MILLINERY, 


535 WASHINGTON STREET, Room 4, 
NEXT DOOR TO BOSTON THEATRE. 
Connec‘ed with these roomsis a Ladies’ 
Hat and Bonnet Bleachery, 


where ladies can pete epee the work being done 
oomety and inthe Best Possible Manner, 
and they alxo have the advantage of selecting shapes 
from the trimmed goods in the 


Millinery Rooms. 


ELEGANT LINE 


BOYS’ SUITS 


—- |] N——. 


Fine and Medium Grades. 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW! 


COMMONWEALTH 


CLOTHING-HOUSE, 
680 and 684 Washington St. 


CORNER OF BEACH. 











9wl8 


CUT PRICES. 


$1.75. 
BUY A PEN NOW 


—BEPORE THE— 





‘ 


Advance in Price! 


To prevent disrepntable purties 
from selling an inferior Pen, re- 
pre-enting it tohe equal to our 
zoods, we offer for a short time 
only the cel brated Liver- 
} more Patent Stylographic 
Pen for $1.75 each (former 
price $3.00). Gold monnted or 
desk eize 50c. extra. Pens sent 
by return mail. Purties sending 
25c. additional will receive a suf- 
ficient auantity of superior ink 
for six months’ use, Send money 
with order, or stamp for descrip- 
tive circular. Pers fully war- 
ranted. Money refunded not 
sutisfactory. The fame of the 
Livermore Pen is universal and it 
is admitted by the trade of the 
entire country to be the BEST. 


LIVERMORE’S NEW 


Stylographio Pencil. 


Made of hard rubber, finely nickel 
plated metal. plain or ornainental. 
Convenient size forthe vest pocket. 
Carries leac three and three quar. 
J ter inches long, either black, in- 
delible or c»pying. Works in- 
stantly, Sets the lead the proper 
length for use without the aid of 
the eye. 

Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts. 

Address 


LOUIS E. DUNLAP, 
Manager 
STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 
290 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 





DRAPERIES, 


WINDOW SHADES, 


And Curtain Work of every descrip- 
tion in the best manner and at the 
lowest prices, 

The great variety in material, pattern 
and coloring now offering, turnishes 
a wide field tor the display of skill 
and taste in arrangement and fer the 
production of beautiful effects, 


NOTHING FURNISHES LIKE DRAPERIES. 

The beat styles, best arrangement and 
most pleasing effects can always be 
found at our warerooms, 


An Inspection Invited, 
BANCROFT & DYER, 


180 TREMONT sft. 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 33d Winter Session wil! open on Thureday,Oct. 
5, 1882, in the new college building. Clinical in- 
struction ie given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (excep: fur ex- 
pense of material and apparatas) 1o al! matricu'atcs 
of theyear. For further information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M.. M. D.. 
No. Col.ege Ave. and 2ist St.. Pai. 








CARPETS. 


Buy Direct of the Manufacturers, 





We are now offering a Specicl Line of Carpets 


spection of all buyers. 


WILTONS, 5-FRAME 
AXMINSTERS 
VELVETS ‘ ° 
BRUSSELS, 5-FRAME 
TAPESTRIES ° 
EXTRA SUPERFINES . 
ENGLISH SHEET OILS 


which are well worth the tm 


$2.00. 
1.75 
1.65. 
1,25. 
75. 
85. 
1.00. 


FANCY STRAW MATTINGS in large variety. TURKISH 
RUGS, MATS, Etc., Etc. 


These goods are of the best quality and warranted, andare sold much below the 


market value. 





John X James Dobson, 


525 & 527 Washington street, Boston. 








turers, 





Patent applied for. 


PERFECT CORDED CORSET. — 


We invite attention to the FERFECT CORDED 
CORSET, which is the most perfect fitting garmems 
ever designed to take the place of the ordinary Corset. 
Tiey are perfect in form and healthful to wear. Made 
in drab and white and with buttons or steels in front 
as preferred. 
ing furnishing stores generall,or by the sole manufae- 


Geo. Frost & Co. 


Price, $2.00 each. For sale by lead- 


287 Devonshire St., Boston, 











For April and May. 


Reference is made herein to a few leading artic es 
in our Spring stock. Gentlemen looking for fine goods 
for present use, can be supplied forthwith with suits 
or single garments of a quality entirely different from 
ordinary Ready-made Clothing, at fair prices for 
firet class work. 

SPRING SUITS from genuine Scotch and 
other choice material of onr own importation. Also, 
from many novelties and fresh standard light-weight 
woolens from leading American Mills, The assort 
ment is large, and comprises Business and Walking 
Suits of the latest styles, wade for this season {n our 
own workshops, and cesigned specially for parties 
who require the best possible substitute for custom 
work. 

DRESS SUITS from imported broadcloths and 
doe+kins, made with the greatest care in the dail 
businees season, averaging better than the general 
run of dress garments made to meagure, and at 
25 percent, less cost. 

WORSTED GOODS.—We have in stock also, 
Morning and Walking Suits, in black French Worst 
eds, in diagonal and basket weaves, th.t are very 
nest and useful for wear upon nearly all occasions, 
without being expensive. 

SPRING OVERCOATS, of fine selected fa- 
brics, with silk linings throughout, together with a 
graded assortment at less cost—all well made and 
handsomely trimmed and calculated for excellent 
service. 

Our experience of over thirty years in Boston in 
manufacturing exclusively firet-clase clothing, ena- 
bles us to offer peculiar advantages to our customers 
in many respects, 





MACULLAR, PARKER & GOMP'Y 


400 Washington Street. 





CANTON 
MATTINGS 


—FOR— 


Summer Cottages, 


—_JN—— 


FANCY PATTERNS, 


Plain White, 
Red Check, 


At Very Low) Prices, 


JohnH Pray Sous & Co 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





? A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily mave 
Costly outfit free. Address Tavs & Co., Aus 
gusta, Maine. 





LADIES f 


CHIP, LACE AND STRAW HATS 


REFINISHED TO LOOK LIKE NEW, AT 


Hodges’ Bleacherv, 


No. 11 WINTER STREET. 








CHOICEST FOODS 


WORLD! 


Made from the finest grains. 
: All impurities removed. 
merican 
reakfast 


Halled avd Crushed. 
Steam cooked and dessicated 
(thoroughly dried). 


Prepared for the Table in 


ereals, Ten Minutes. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
Ask your Grocer for the A,B,C. Brand ONLY! ° 


A. B.C, White Oats, A. B.C. White Wheat, 
A. B- >. Barley Food, A. b. & Yellew Maize, 
The Ccreals Mfg. Co., Office, 83 Murray St.,N.Y¥. 


H. R. Tucker & Co., Agents, 56 Chatham St.,Boston. 


- Stylographic Pens, 


Livermore 66 coos O1,78 
Cross Pen Co, ** eeccese +. 2.00 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium ..... «+. 4,00 
All the above styles are the short plain. Of long 
and gold-mounteu, price is higher. Sevt post-paid, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston, - 


16 








16 SUMMER STREET 


JUST OPENED! 
Our New Dining Room. 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Has a Seating Capacity of 200 Chairs, 


With large tables, giving each person plenty of room 
to dine comfortably. For neatncss aud yeneral 
cleanliness, su eriority in quality of material and 
cooking, promptness in serving, we shall be second 
to none, 


Frank B, Ingalls & Henry Hatch, 


(Formerly at 77 Milk St.) 


k tete 
PHOTOGRAPH | ,.0nd.“Waiep & GAY. bun 
ALBUMS tioners, 184 Devonshire street, 
. 
Sharpened while 


Boston. 
SCISSOR you wait. by expe 


rienced cutlers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Catlery 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 


M. E, CHURCH, 


General Agents for N. E. States, forS.T. TAYLOR'S 
PERFEC’ SYSTEM OF GARMENT CUTTING, 
Hotel Newbury, 633 Washington etreet, Boston, 
nearly opposite Globe Theatre. System taught, and 
sold wholesale and retail. Orders taken for Trimmed 
Patterns, and agencies sold. Also agent for Everett's 
Adjustable Dre<s Figure. 


PAPER 
15 CENTS 
PER POUND, 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 
ontfir free. Address H. Hatitett & Co, 
Portland, Maine. 

















Of fair quality, desirable for 
many purposes, and in a variety 
of sizes. Wholesale and retail, 
WARD & GAY, Stati: ners, 
184 Devonshire Street, 
Boston. 








! ETTER Only 50 cts. Sent postpaid. Silver-piat 
- ed Guaranteed accurate; never gets 
out of order. and weighs up to twelve 





SCALE | ounces, Wholesale and retai!. WARD. 
& GAY, Sta‘ioners, 184 Devonshire Street, Boston 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
TANTALUS. 


BY JBSsI1B GOODWIN. 
I have seen the gates Elysian 
Flang wide in my dazzled sight, 
I have revelled in that vision 
With almost divine delight, 
Tranced—until the darkest minion 
Of tue Darkness struck my knell, 
Thrast me from the fair dominion, 
Plunged me into deepest hell. 


I have dreamed—O blessed dreaming! 
Of a love that never dies; 

Ihave worshipped the fair seeming 

Till the earth was paradise. 

I have waked —ah, bitter waking! — 

To the truth of sin and hate; 

I have felt my sou.’s strength breaking 
With that truth’s o’er-masetering weight. 


Ihave sung in boundless gladness, 
Echoing some strain divine; 

I have drunk in raptured madness 
From the cup of life's rich wine; 

And some discord, wild, compl.ining, 
Haunts me even as | sing, 

And the cup brings crimson staining 
Deadlier than a serpent sting. 


I have fallen in the blazing 

Sun and dust by the wayside, 

While my fevered eyes were gazing 

On where quiet rivers glide; 

I have heard sweet fountains 'anghing, 
Seen their rainbow jewels play, 

While I perished for one quaffing 

Of thecool, life-giving epray. 


Curse of Tantalus! Elusive 

Fruits flee from my tamished hands— 
Quenchless thirst chained to delusive 

Seas whose waves mock desert sands! 

T have sounded with the plummet 

Of despair, Doubt’s black abyes, 

While, above, Hope’s sun-crowned summit 
Rose to flawless, fadeless bliss. 


With unerring intuition, 

1 have known what strength divine, 
What perfected, full fruition 

Life might sield to souls like mine. 
I have toiled that power to cherish, 
Bat to keep the blossom sweet;— 

I have seen its pure heart perish, 
Changed to ashes at my feet. 


I have cursed and sinned, and sinning 
Looked up to the whitest stare; 
Boundless freedom, my heart winning, 
Lured me on to prison bars. 

I have prayed for the supernal 

Peace of purity within, 

And received unrest eternal 

Of a heart defiled by sin. 


Ihave toiled with torn feet bleeding 
Up the stony heights of thought, 
Striv’n to follow trath, uoheeding 
All the agony it brought; 
And with passionate endeavor 
I have cried to the Unknown— 
Bat the Silence, answering never, 
Leaves me evermore alone. 
————-  e~Hpo -— ——— 
RICH IN THE LORD. 
BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
God draws a cloud over each gleaming morn,— 
Would you ask why? 
It is because all nobie-t things are born 
In agony. 


Only upon some crossof pain and woe 
God's son may lie; 

Each soul, redeemed from self and sin, must know 
Its Calvary. 


Yet we should crave neicher for joy nor grief; 
God chooses best, 

He only knows our sick soul's best relief, 
And gives us rest. 


More than our feeble hearts can ever pine 
For holiness, 

That Father, in His tenderness divine, 
Yearneth to bless. 


He never sends a joy not meant in love, 
Still less a pain. 

Our gratitude the sunlight fal's to prove; 
Oar faith, the rain, 


In His hands we are safe. We falteron 
Through storm and mire; 

Above, beside, around us, there is One 
Will never tire. 


What though we fall, and bruised and wounded lie, 
Oar lips in dust? 

God's arm shali lift us up to victory; 
In Him we trust. 


For neither life nor death, nor thirgs below 
Nor things above, . 

Shall ever sever ne, thut we should go 
From His great Jove. 











Miss Brewster’s Green Silk. 


BY SOPHIE M. SWETT. 


Mrs. Deacon Lewis and Mrs. Davis, the 
postmistress, were conferring tugether in 
mysterious whispers as they leaned over 
their mutual back-yard fence. Said Mrs. 
Deacon Lewis: 

‘“‘Seein’ is believin’, or else I should say, 
jest as you d+, that it couldn’t be true; but 
I jest stepped into Miss Badger’s to see what 
she’d chargé to fix over my black alpaca— 
I wa’n’tin any hurry forthe alpaca, but I 
kind of got an idea that there was somethin’ 
in the wind, and I thought mebbe I could 
find out what it was there—and there I saw 
it with my own two eyes, all over pleatin’s 
and rufflin’s that it seemed a burnin’ shame 
to cut up good thick silk into, and fixed up 
in the back so’t J couldn't have the heart to 
set down on it. And Miss Badger, for all 
she’s so close-mouthed, she up and told me 
who it belonged to, and says I, ‘You don’t 
say so!’ and says she, ‘Yes I do,’ and then 
she pursed her lips up kind of provokin’, 
as if shecould tell a great deal more if she 
wasa mind to. But I’ve got wit enough to 


put two and two together, if folks is close- 
mouthed, and says I, right out—for there 
ain’t nothin’ sly about me—says I, ‘Then 
Cordilly Brewster is a-goin’ to get married.’ 
And Miss Badger she never denied it.” 
‘*Well, it Goes beat al!,” said Mrs. Davis. 
‘This has been a sing’lar year, what with 


the comet and the terrible happenin’s all 
around, and now Cordilly Brewster settin’ 
up to have a green silk dress, when she 
hasn’t worn anything but bombazine and 
alpaca and her one old black silk for nigh 
upon twenty years. It’s enough to upset 
anybody’s ideas altogether, and make ’em 
think the world’s comin’ toan end. Though 
I can’t say that such extravagance looks 
much like the millennium.” 

Mrs. Deacon Lewis shook her head, in 
solemn censure. 

*‘A good black silk would have been much 
more suitable and becomin’ to a woman 
most forty years old, to say nothin’ of the 
wear and the makin’ over, and for a minis- 
ter’s wife—” 

‘You don’t say that she’s goin’ to marry 
the minister!” exclaimed Mrs. Davis. 

“Why, I suppose so, of course. 
can it be if it isn’t the minister?” 

“I never saw any sign of their keepin’ 
company. Parson Greeley is too speritual 
to marry a woman that crimps her front 
hair with hot slate-pencils; and she never 
put more toan three eggs into those cus- 
tards that she carried to the donation party. 
I should think more likely ‘twas somebody 
that she picked up when she was down to 
Haverhill visitin’, or John Parmenter that 
used to keep company with her when they 
was young, and has kind o’ been doin’ it, 
off and on, ever since.” 

“Oh, she wouldn’t have John Parmenter, 
even if he had spunk enough to ask her, 
which he hain’t. He isa good fellow, John 
is, but ne’ll never set the world afire, and 
he’s been running down hill terribly lately ; 
has had to mortgage his farm, they do say.” 

“Cordilly’s money would come in just 
right, then; but, as you say, I don’t suppose 
she would have him. It’s likely that’s 
what’s made John turn out so poorly, her 
not havin’ him, But Ican’t really believe 
it’s the minister. There’s Sammy; let’s ask 
him.” 

Sammy Greeley, the minister's youngest 
hopeful, who was engaged in ‘‘shipning up” 
a neighboring telegraph pole with the ambi- 
tious design of attaching his kite to the 
wire, descended somewhat reluctantly to 
the earth, and obeyed Mrs. Davis's beckon- 
ing finger. Sammy was a freckle-faced ur- 
chin, with a turned-up nose, the expression 
of which was contradicted by a pair of pre- 
ternaturally solemn and innocent-looking 
blue eyes. In spite of his eyes, Sammy 
was generally regarded as a ‘‘limb,” and he 
and his three brothers, Moses, Hosea, and 
Joseph, caused the old proverb concerning 
minister’s sons to be often repeated with 
solemn head-shakings by the towns-people. 
“Sammy, is your father goin’ to be mar- 
ried?” asked Mrs. Davis, with her hand af- 
fectionately placed cn Sammy's shoulder. 
“The old gent? He couldn’t remember 
to. Nobody would have him, either. He’s 
as bald as a door-knob, and he asks a bles- 
sin’ anywhere along between the meat and 
the puddin’. And Joe and me would fix 
her, anyhow.” 

‘‘Wouldn’t you like to have him marry a 
nice, kind lady like Miss Cordilly Brew- 
ster? She would teach you how to be- 
have—” 

‘‘Know how good enough now, and I'd 
wring her old parrot’s neck! I don’t believe 
it, anyhow, but I’m goin’ to find out.” 

And off went Sammy, regardless of his 
kite, and burst, breathless, into his father’s 
study. 

**You ain’t goin’ to marry Miss Brewster 
and herold green parrot that swears, and 
have her always clearin’ up and dustin’ and 
losin’ your papers, are yer?” demanded 
Sammy. 

The minister turned from his sermon- 
writing, and regarded Sammy with mild 
amazement. Gradually his, expression 
changed to one of perplexity. He removed 
his spectacles from his eyes to the top of 
his head, and then he tapped his forehead 
with the tips of his fingers, as if to summon 
forth some straying recollection. 

‘*That musi be the very thing that I was 
tiying to remember! Wait a moment. I 
must have set it down somewhere.” 

And Parson Greeley drew from one of 
the pigeon-holes of his desk some loose 
sheets of foolscap paper which had evident- 
ly been used as a diary. Several pages 
were devoted to memoranda; these the min- 
ister read aloud: 

*** Mem —To confute the infidel peddler’s 
argument by St. Paul, and— 

‘**Mem.—To tell Deborah, mildly but 
firmly, that so much saleratus is not con- 
ducive to health. 

‘**Mem.—To punish Joseph and Samuel 
for unseemly conduct at prayer time. 
‘**Mem.—To admonish Brother Bates 
(gently) that he is becoming unsound in doc- 
trine. 

***Mem.—To endeavor so far as lies in 
me to restore peace to the singing seats. 
‘**Mem.—To endeavor to exercise such a 
measure of wholesome restraint over Moses 
and Samuel that they may not become a 
cause of scandal to the neighborhood. 
***Mem.—To devote a greater measure of 
attention to worldly matters, such as apply- 
ing blacking to my boots, and brushing my 
raiment. 

** ‘Mem.—To consider prayerfully wheth- 


Who 


the principles of the Christian religion or 
the duties of the Christian ministry. 

** ‘Mem —That the singing seats are in the 
hands of God, and that He causes even the 
wrath of man to praise Him. 

***Mem.—To consider prayerfully the 
subject of contracting a matrimonial alli- 
ance with Miss Cordelia Brewster.’ 

“That's it! I knew 1 was not mistaken; 
and I felt that 1 had leadings from the Lord 
in that direction; and yet, in the midst of 
manifold cares and distractions, it wholly 
slipped my mind, weak and erring mortal 
that I am. But it may not yet be too late.” 
And the minister seized his hat, giving it a 
hasty brush with his sleeve, and hurried to 
the door, turning, however, to lay his hand 
with unwonted tenderness upon his son's 
head, saying, solemnly, “Samuel, 1 thank 
you for this suggestion, and I would that I 
could perceive in you as lively signs of the 
workings of grace as 1 do of wisdom and 
discernment beyond your years ” 

Samuel, left alone, looked after his father 
with a most lugubrious face. 

‘For a feller to go and do it Aimself, that’s 
the worst of it! I hadn’t better let on to 
Mose and the rest that I did it. No more 
fun if she comes here; she'll want a feller 
not to tear his clothes, and have his hair 
brushed every minute, and no pie or cake 
between meals. We'll make it lively for 
her, though—Mose and Hose and Joand I.” 

All unconscious of what was in store for 
her, Miss Cordelia Brewster was engagei in 
inspecting and admiring her green silk dress, 
whicb had just been sent home from the 
dressmaker’s. Miss Cordelia was a plump 
little woman, with a pinkish bloom still lin- 

gering upon her cheeks, and no trace of 
time’s frosting upon her chestnut locks. 
Wiy she had never married was a mystery. 

For ten years after her father, the village 
doctor, had died, leaving her a modest com- 
petence, the gossips had been on the look- 
out for signs of matrimonial intentions on 
her part. When she had passed thirty, and 
was still Miss Cordelia, people gradually 
ceased to speculate about her. For some 
inscrutable reason, they decided that Miss 
Cordelia meant to be an old maid to the end 
of the chapter. It was observed that even 
John Parmenter, who had somewhat indefi- 
nitely ‘‘hung round” her for years, “kind o’ 
dropped off;” he no longer sat in the sing- 
ing seats, where Miss Cordelia still serenely 
kept her place, despite the rivalry of young- 
er choristers; so they were not so frequently 
thrown together, and he was seldom seen 
to walk home with her from the weekly 
prayer meeting; his old sorrel mare was 
very rarely seen fastened to the hitching- 
post before Miss Cordelia’s door of a Sun- 
day night; und only once or twice had he 
been seen shyly to offer her a nosegay of 
southernwood and cinnamon pinks, which 
grew to great perfection in his garden, and 
of which, in her girlhood, Miss Cordelia had 
been very fond. 

Many other admirers had Miss Cordelia, 
but she had turned acold shoulder upon 
all, and seemed perfectly contented to live 
on in her comfortable old house, with trim 
box: bordered flower beds in the front yard, 
and lilac bushes crowding in at the win- 
dows, with her handmaiden Tryphosa, who 
was not, as her name suggested, a blooming 
and romantic young maiden, but an ancient 
and angular spinster, who believed in signs 
and omens, and always ‘‘felt” coming events 
‘in her bones.” Tryphosa was now gazing 
at the green silk with a melancholy expres- 
sion of countenance. 

“Green means forsaken; there ain’t no 
denyin’ it. And Seliny Wilson, that was 
merried in green, was laid out a corpse in 
it before the end of the year; and Mertildy 
Lyman, that was merried in a white muslin 
spriggcd with green, and green bunnit 
strings, she had a drunken husband that fell 
off the haymow, and dislocated his spinal 
column, and everybody knew her twins 
wa'n’t bright; and—” 

‘But Lam not going to be married in it, 
you know, Tryphosa,” said Miss Cordelia, 
turning a merry face up to Miss Tryphosa's 
doleful one. ‘Perhaps it is only unlucky 
as a wedding dress. As for being forsaken, 
there doesn’t seem to be anybody left to for- 
sake me but you, and 1 am not afraid that 
all the green dresses in the world could 
make you do that.” , 

“There aint no luck about green nohow,” 
said Tryphosa. ‘‘If ’twas laylock, now, or 
a handsome brown—” 

‘I suppose I really ought to have had 
black,” said Miss Cordelia, meditatively; 
‘but some way the spring coming on, with 
everything so fresh and bright, made me 
feel as I used to longago, and I’ve made be- 
lieve to myself—I wouldn’t own it to any- 
body but you, Tryphesa—but I’ve made be- 
lieve I was a girl again. And that’s why I 
had this green silk.” 

“And that’s why you’ve been putting 
posies in your hair. Well, it beats all what 
a difference there is in folks. Now spring 
puts me in mind of house-cleanin’ and soap- 
boilin’ and bitters—Land sakes! if there 
ain’t Parson Greeley a-comin’ up the walk, 
and nothin’ but the old cropple-crown for 
dinner, and all skin and bones at that, and 
he a-comin’ in the yard this blessed min- 
ute!” 

Miss Cordelia whisked the green silk out 


ly down, asshe hastened to greet her visi- 
tor. 

It heppened that Miss Polly Watkins, who 
went about the village peddling a concoc- 
tion known as Watkins’s Unapproachable 
Liniment, was so fortunate as to be pas- 
sing just as the minister opened Miss Corde- 
lia’s front-yard gate. 

“There! 1 knew well enough that there 
wa’n’t never so much smoke without some 
fire. Miss Badger needn’t think she could 
make me believe that green silk gown with 
a train didn’t mean something. So it’s the 
minister. Well, men-folks is terrible short- 
sighted creturs. There is them in West- 
fieid that would make him a good sensible 
wife.” 

Mias Polly was so unhappy as to go on 
for nearly a quarter of a mile before she 
met anybody to whom she could tell her 
pews, and then it was only Dr. Ramsay, 
jogging along behind his old white horse, 
and between him and Miss Polly ‘“‘there 
wa’n’t,” as she expressed it, ‘‘no great likin’, 
no more’n there was apt to be between two 
ofatrade.” But still news was news, and 
Miss Polly could not resist the temptation 
of an opportunity to share it. 

‘‘Well, things do turn out queer!” said 
the doctor to himself, meditatively flicking 
a fly off his old white horse as he jogged 
along again.” 1 wouldn’t have thought she 
would have anybody, let alone the old par- 
son. If I had thought— Why, I’m ten years 
younger’n he is, and a sight better calculat- 
ed to please the fairsex. And that’sa snug 
bit of property of Miss Corcilly’s and she’sa 
wholesome-looking, good-tempered woman, 
to say nothing of being handsome, which 
don’t signify. I believe 1 can cut out the 
parson if I try. Lalways seid I would die 
a bachelor, but it’s a wise man that changes 
his mind.” 

And the doctor actually whipped his 
horse out of his accustomed jog into a live- 
ly trot, and everybody ran to the window, 
for the doctor ina hurry was a sight that 
the oldest inhabitants had never seen. 

In the mean time Miss Polly had met 
Abner Phillips, one of the ‘‘back folks,” 
who lived three miles from the village. But 
Abner could not have been more interested 
in Miss Polly’s news if he had lived next 
door to the possessor of the green silk. 

His homeward way led him past John 
Parmenter's house, and John was hoeing in 
his garden. 

‘‘Wa’al, now, Parson Greeley is goin’ to 
doa pretty good thing for himself, ain’t 
he?” drawled Abner, after the usual com- 
ments and inquiries concerning crops had 
been exchanged. ‘‘He knows which side 
his bread is butteredon. Parsons ginerally 
doos,” 

‘*What is he going to do?” inquired John 
Parmenter. 

**You don’t mean to say you hain’t heard? 
Wa’al, 1 declare, you don’t know what's 
goin’ on so well as back folks doos! He’s 
a-goin’ to marry Miss Cordilly Brewster. 
He’s terrible tejus, the old parson is, and 
she’ll have to step around lively to fetch up 
them boys. But women folks always doos 
set by a minister.” 

After Abner had gone, John Parmenter 
dropped his hoe, and stood wiping his fore- 
head with his handkerchief with a bewilder- 
ed look. 

“I don’t know why I shouldn’t have ex- 
pected she’d marry, but somehow I didn’t 
I never thought of such a thing. I don’t 
know why I should feel so about it. If I 
hadn’t the courage to ask her when I was 
young and prosperous, surely I couldn’t 
now. I always began to bea coward the 
minute I came in sight of her, I never felt 
so before any other woman; but then I never 
cared anything about any other. Anyway, 
I can’t rest until I find out whether it’s true 
or not. Cordelia can’t object to telling an 
old friend. Madam Rumor ru‘es this vil- 
lage, and she’s very apt to be mistaken.” 

So John set out to call on Miss Cordelia. 
As he passed the bed of cinnamon pinks, he 
found that, although it was early in the 
season, three hxd blossomed that very morn- 
ing, and he made them into a little nusegay 
with some sprays of fragrant southern wood. 
And he was in such haste that he forgot to 
conceal them from the public gaze by a bit 
of paper, as—feeling that it was somewhat 
ridiculous for a stout old bachelor of forty- 
five to be carrying about little bouquets—he 
had done On other occasions. 

The doctor was driving away from Miss 
Cordelia’s door as John approached it, the 
horse going at his old-fashioned jog, as if 
there were nothing in the world that was 
worth hurrying for. 

‘lL hope she isn’t ill!” thought John, and 
then asudden suspicion seized him. Here 
might be another rival, and a more formid- 
able one than Parson Greeley. Wererivals 
springing up around him like mushrooms, 
when he had never thought of the possibili- 
ty of the existence of one? 

Miss Cordelia’s cheeks were very much 
flushed, and they grew redder still at sight 
of John’s nosegay. 

John, strange to say, did not blush or 
stammer as he presented it. Rivals seemed 
to be a wonderful stimulus to his courage. 
‘Cordelia, I heard that you were going to 
marry Parson Greeley. It isn’t true, is it?” 
There was something in the tone of his 











er the use of hair-dye is incompatible with 


of sight, and smoothed her crimps demure- 


voice that made Miss Cordelia start. Was 





a 
John going to speak, after being dum} to 
long? 

“No, it isn’t true,” said Miss Cordelia 
and cast down her eyes. 

“Nor—nor anybody else?” John way 
stammering now. Was his courage Boing 
to fail? 

“No, nor anybody else,” said Miss (op, 
delia. ‘That is—” 

Tryphosa, coming into the kitchen from 
the back yard at that moment, saw a sight 
which caused her to drop the cropple-crowp, 
ed rooster, but just deceased, into her Pan 
of dough. 

‘Elviry Kimball needn’t have knockeg 
me up at five o’clock this mornin’ to inquire 
if that green silk dress had atrain. J shoiy 
think it did have a train!” said Tryphogs, 
grimly.— Harper's Bazar. 
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For the Woman,s Journal. 
THE CHILDREN AND THE PIGMIEs, 


BY MRS. G. I. HOPKINS, 

My brother Lewis used to follow me qj 
about the house when I[ was a girl at home, 
and tease me to tell him over and over agaiy 
about the pigmies. 

Although he was a little fellow then, 
wasn’t an easy matter to tell the same story 
over and over, for, if I put in or left Outs 
word from the story as I first told it, by 
would express his doubts about it being th 
same One, or would correct me gravely. Fo 
instance, if I suid ‘‘Carl was a bit frighte.. 
ed” Lewis would say, ‘Carl was greatly 
alarmed, Emma; that’s what you told m 
first he was,” ete. Some older childre 
who heard the story, declared that it haz, 
meaning, and that the ten men pigmies anj 
the ten women pigmies were twenty. . . for 
which Carl and Rosa were heads, to coun 
seland direct and provide with the work 
they clamored for. But even if that wer 
true, who was the yellow-coated little gen- 
tleman who brought them to the children! 
I wish the little wise heads who read th 
story-column of the Woman's Journal, 
would solve the riddle of the story if ther 
is any, and tell me what the piper represents, 

I will give a dollar to the one who wil 
send me the most satisfactory explanation 
of the whole story in a letter, inclosing 4 
stamp for reply (should I choose to make 
one) and have the name and age of the suc. 
cessful young party printed in the Woman's 
JOURNAL, Just think of it! I have give 
my real name at the head of this story, and 
I live on the sandy little island of Nantuck. 
et, Massachusetts. 

THE STORY. 

Carl and Rosa were sitting on the door 
step of their poor little hovel on the side of 
a barren, rocky hill. They were both rath 
er sober, for they were both hungry, not 
having had any thing for supper but a po 
tato apiece, and a cup of milk betwee 
them. They were talking over matters very 
gravely for such wee folks, when the sound 
of carriage wheels interrupted them. Look 
ing up the grass-grown road, they saws 
little white pony picking his way over the 
stones, dragging after him a cart so funy 
that if there had been nothing else to laugh 
at, Carland Rosa would have laughed # 
that. 

It was like a band-box in shape, with th 
cover lifted on top of a stick which ran w 
from the centre of the bex. The cove 
served for a sun-shade for the driver, and 
he stood upright in the round box, looking 
so much like Jack in the Pulpit, that the 
children put their hands over their mouth 
to keep from screaming. The two wheel 
of the carriage were very large and perfect 
ly white. The band.box and cover,--I beg 
pardon, the carriage body and shade—wert 
white also. How singular they were! 

But the little driver who stood upright it 


the box—how can I describe him so thi & 


you will see him as plainly as I saw bi 
before I told little Lewis Curtis about bia, 
on the Connecticut farm ten years ago? 

First, his face was almost as red as a beet 
(with riding long and far in the sun sod 
wind prebably? His eyes were as black # 
the ace of spades, and shone like jet but 
tons. They were so piercing in their gaz, 
which was directed straight at Carl ad 
Rosa, that if either of the children had dost 
anything wrong 1 am sure they would have 
shrunk back into the house in terror, a0 
ventured only a peep through the dovr 
cracks at the dreadfully strange man 
his ghostly turn-out. But they were good, 
kind young ones; so they looked fearless!’ 
at the white wagon and its rider, and waited 
with their hands over their mouths till b 
came nearer. 

He had on a short yellow jacket which 
shone like glittering gold, and the fring 
which was about the bottom of it até 
around the neck and sleeves was so fine aad 
sparkling that Rosa clapped her hands, fo" 
she loved bright things. The jacket ¥# 
buttoned up and down the front with dit 
mond buttons. His hat was tall and poish 
ed like a cone, and of exactly the same ™* 
terial as his jacket and trousers. The chil 
dren could not see his boots then, but # 
terwards, when he stood on the edge of tht 
white box, they saw that they were of shit 
.ng yellow with words written on them—® 
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the right one the words, “Glad tidings;” on 
the left one, ‘“To the mountains.” long 
plack pipe hung from his neck by a white 
ribbon. He looked straight at the children 
ill he came opposite them, then, stopping 
the pony bya soft ‘‘whoa” and a gentle 

lat the white reins, he put the pipe to 
pis lips and began to blow. At the first 
pote Carl and Rosa stood up; at the second, 
they bowed their heads and crossed their 
pands over their breasts; at the third they 
closed their eyes and were lost to earthly 
sights and sounds. They were in enchant- 
ed land. Carl said afterward that then he 
saw all that had been done by all the peuple 
of the earth in the past, and what should be 
done by all coming after; and he saw what 
his own work on the earth should be, and 
how it should be done, and why. And 
Rosa said that in the dream which came 
upon her she saw the why and wherefore 
of life, and saw what her work should be, 
and how it must be done, and the reason 
for its doing. She saw herself a woman, 
gnd heard a voice proclaiming the noble 
mission of women. And she heard singing 
yoices telling how the serpent wrong should 
be crushed out of the earth by the truth in 
woman’s soul. A great light flashed about 
them; then the piper stopped piping and 

Carl and Rosa awoke. 

“You'll do,” said the stranger softly. 
Then, with a low bow to them, he said: 
“Tg this where you live?” 

“Yes, sir;” replied Carl. 

“Poor place,” he said gruffly. 

‘ou live?” 

“T snare birds on the mountains and sell 
young eagles,” replied Carl. 
“I knit socks to sell, 

house,” said Rosa. 

“‘Where are your parents?” 

“Dead,” said the lonely little things. 

The man said nothing, but let himself 
drop suddenly to the bottom of his band- 
box, quite out of sight. Presently he reap- 
peared with a tiny black trunk covered 
with brass nails in his hands. ‘I want to 
leave this box with you awhile,” he said. 
“T’ll pay you well for house-room for it, 
and when I come again I want a true story 
of what care you have taken of it, and what 
trouble it has been to you.” He sprang 
lightly to the edge of his white carriage-top 
and beckoned for Carl and Rosa to come 
close and get the black trunk. It was while 
Carl took hold of one handle and Rosa the 
other that they saw the words on his top- 
ped boots—on the right, ‘‘Gla’ tidings,” on 
the left, ‘‘Tothe mountains.” They watch- 
ed the little white pony and his red-faced 
driver till a turn in the road hid him from 
them. Then, without speaking, they car- 
ried the black trunk into their puor hut and 
put it down under the only table they own- 
ed. Then silently, each occupied with his 
own thoughts, after a prayer to God, our 
little friends lay down on their straw beds 
and fell asleep. 

The sun was peeping through the notch 
between the rocky hills into the window of 
the cottage, when Carl and Rosa awoke 
next morning. Carl sprang up. ‘‘Wasn’t it 
very wonderful?” was his first remark to 
Rosa. 

“TI shall never forget how beautiful,” said 
Rosa softly. 

Then Carl went out to see if any of his 
snares had sprung successfully, and Rosa 
after tidying up the room sat down to the 
coarse sock she was koitting to sellin the 
village. She was thinking that the small 
ball she held on her lap was the last of the 
blue yarn, and though the second sock was 
not half done she had no money to buy 
more to finish it with. ‘Oh dear,” she 
sighed as she knit to the middle of the fourth 
needle, jaid the unfinished sock over its 
whole mate, and saw how much more yarn 
was needed to complete it. 

“Let me out,” squeaked a tiny voice un- 
der the table; then there was a thump. 

Rosa started. ‘‘What could it have 
been?” she whispered. ‘‘The wind, I guess; 
how silly Lam!” Then she went on with 
her work. Just as she got to the end of the 
little ball she saw Carl on the stone step. 
“Oh dear!” she sighed again. ‘‘Let me 
out!” shrieked a very small sharp voice, 
then another thump. It all seemed to come 
from under the table. Just then Carl step- 
ped into the room. “Oh dear!’”’ he said; 
“not a bird caught, nor a woodchuck eith- 
er.” ‘‘Let me out!” roared the tiniest of 
rough voices from under the table; then 
there was a thump, then a stamp asif a lit- 
tle chap were getting angry. Carl looked 
up suddenly: 

‘*What’s that?” he asked. 

“I don’t know I’m sure,”’ said Rosa going 
‘toward the table. ‘I’ve heard the same 
cry twice. It sounds like ‘Let me out’ in 
‘different little voices; but of course it isn’t, 
for there’s nothing shut up here.” 

Nothing was near the table but the brass 
nailed trunk. 

‘Well, never mind,” said Carl. ‘‘The 
question is, no breakfast, nothing to buy 
any with, and what’s to be done?” 

“Oh dear!” sighed both hungry children 
atonce. ‘Let us out!” screamed and roar- 
ed awhole chorus of voices. And then 
there was such a clattering and thumping 
under the table that Carl and Rosa both 
looked frightened. 

“What can be shut up in that black 
box?” said Rosa. 


‘*How do 


and mind the 





“Us! us! Let us out!” screamed a lotof 
shrill voices half smothered; then some 
rough voices roared, “Let us out!” There 
was such aclatter aud kicking in the box 
this time that it tipped over on oze side. 
Then Carl and Rosa noticed for the first 
time that the cover of the box was held 
dowa by three brass hooks. 

“I think it’s a shame to keep the poor lit- 
tle things shut in that dark place without 
a bit of air to breathe,” said Rosa; ‘‘and IL 
advise you to open the box and let them 
out.” 

Carl pushed back the hooks, when Presto! 
Wonderfut! out came a troop of such odd 
little men and women! Nota man taller 
than Carl’s second finger, and not a woman 
longer than Rosa’s second finger. The men 
pigmies sprang at Carl with a rush; they 
spit at him and tweaked his nose and ears; 
they slapped his fingers and pinched his 
toes, crying all the time ‘‘Some work, mas- 
ter, some work!” The women pigmies 
made just such a rush at Rosa. They hung 
to her ears, and bit her lips, and stuck tiny 
pins into her flesh; they slapped and pinch- 
ed her till the tears came to her eyes and 
every minute they screeched, ‘‘Some work, 
mistress, some work!” Carl was abashed 
and somewhat frightened at first, but, being 
a pretty brave fellow, he got angry at the 
familiarity of the wee chaps and said: 

“Skip for the woods every one of you; 
make yourselves bows and arrows from the 
twigs, and don’t you dare to come back 
here with less than forty birds dressed and 
cleaned for market.” 

The moment he said that, the little tor- 
ments jumped to the floor and went out 
at the door in a twinkling. Rosa, seeing 
what success Carl met with, said to the 
little women: 

“Get yourselves to the mountain side 
and free my lamb Comfort from the bri- 
ers which hold her there! Shear her fleece, 
wash it and bring it here to card and spin.” 

The instant she stopped speaking, like 
the wind, through the open door flew the 
tiny women. Carl and Rosa stood looking 
at each other in amazement; then they 
began to laugh. 

‘*Well, there’s a prospect now of break- 
fast,” said Cari. 

“T shall be so glad to see Comfort!” said 
Rosa. ‘‘If it hadn't been for the green 
shrub just in front of the poor thing she 
would have been dead by this time.” 

Just then in trooped the men pigmies 
with forty plump birds strung on a long 
pole. They dropped the birds on the floor 
and sprang at Carl and began to pick and 
pinch him again roaring lustily, ‘‘Some 
work, master, some work!” 

‘Get you out for firewood!” ordered Carl 
sternly. 

Out to the hill-side sped the pigmies. Just 
as they left the house a farmer rode by on 
his way home from mill. 

“Want to buy any dressed quails or 
grouse?” shouted Carl after him, running 
out. 

‘‘What'll you take for ’em?” asked the 
farmer. 

‘‘Twenty a bag,” said the boy. 

‘All right;”’ and the farmer landed a bag 
of meal on the step. ‘‘Fine lot of birds,” 
said he as he carefully covered his score 
with the empty bag. ‘You'll get a fine 
penny for the rest of ’em, I reckon.” 

‘I mean to,” answered Cari. 

In came the wee men dragging an enorm- 
ous bundle of dry sticks tied together with 
tough grasses. 

‘Build a fire” said Carl, before the little 
Jacks had a chance to speak. 

That was the first time the fellows had 
smiled even; now they laughed loudly. 
‘He likes the whip hand,’’piped one of them: 
then they all laughed again. When the 
fire was built they were ordered to cook 
ten of the birds and make some meal cakes. 
While they were doing this, in came the 
women pigmies; they were bidden to pull 
grass and carry water to poor Comfort be- 
fore they did anything with the wool. Then 
Carl and Rosa sat down to the most delic- 
ious repast they had tasted for many days, 
while the men pigmies were piling the 
kindling in a neat heap in one corner of the 
room. 

**I know exactly what to do, and my for- 
tune’s sure,” said Carl. 

‘So do 1; and so’s mine,” said Rosa, and 
she reached to the rack over her head for 
a tattered old French grammar. 

‘‘Avoir, ayant, eu, avoir, ayant, eu,” she 
was just saying, when—‘‘Some work, mis- 
tress, some work!” screamed her hand- 
maids. ‘Eat your dinner,” said Rosa quiet- 
ly; and she went on studying. Carl took 
from the same rack his grandfather's old 
Greek book and began to study aloud also, 
when—‘‘Some work, master, some work!”’ 
roared the men pigmies flying into his face. 
‘‘Eat your dinner,” said Carl going on with 
his lesson. Before they had finished din- 
ner, however, he looked up from his book 
and said: 

‘**Pick up the stones in the house lot when 
you have eaten.” 

The little fellows were so overcome with 
laughter at this that they nearly choked and 
could not finish their dinner, but got up 
and sprang to stone-gathering at once. Just 
when the women pigmies had finished eat- 
ing Rosa said: 


- “Clean the room and dishes.” 

This seemed to amuse them as much as 

Carl’s order had the men, but they did not 
laugh quite so loudly. ‘‘They’re alike as 
two peas” said one of them, which caused 
such a ripple of merriment that they near- 
ly broke the plates. 
Carl slung the birds on his back and 
started for the town. When he came back 
he brought a large saw and a strong axe. 
The stones were piled into a large hollow 
place back of the hovel when he came in 
sight. The pigmies ran toward him, but 
before they had time to yell for work Carl 
held out the axe and told them to cut down 
the trees on the south side of the hill. 
Away they went, dragging the axe and 
laughing loudly. Rosa was so absorbed in 
her French lesson that she did not see that 
her handmaids had completed their task till 
they had every one alighted on her back 
and head,and began pinching and tweaking 
and slapping her face and crying sharply, 
“Some work, mistress, some work!” 

“Card and spin the wool,” said Rosa 
crossly; then the willing sprites left her. 

When the night came the wee folks flung 
themselves down almost anywhere, and 
slept till they thought it time for the chil- 
dren to awake; then they began to kick and 
scratch and cry for work again. The break- 
fast was ordered and eaten, after whicb, 
while the women pigmies were knitting 
socks for market, the men pigmies. were 
sawing the forest trees into smooth hard 
boards. When the socks were knit, Rosa 
took them to town and sold them for money 
with which she bought fine linen and more 
yarn. The linen she ordered her maids to 
make into beautiful garments for the rich, 
and she directed them to embroider them 
in the lovely patterns she traced on strips 
of waste cloth. The men pigmies were di- 
rected by Carl to dig a large deep square 
holein the ground into which all the small 
stones on the hillside were dumped, and up 
the sides of which the large stones were 
laid ina handsome cellar wall. Moist clay 
was spread over the base of small stones, 
and such a foundation had no man laid in 
all the land about, said the country inhabi- 
tants. .Then beams were laid and the hard 
boards nailed to the upright ones, and a 
tall handsome house was built beside the 
hovel. 

Rosa’s lovely embroideries and fine knit 
garments sold for gold and silver so that 
they had enough and to spare. And the 
wonderful book which she dictated for her 
mites to write, besides bringing pounds and 
pounds of silver, made many a poor home 
glad, and taught many a lesson worth the 
knowing. It was rather queer the way the 
little women managed that writing business; 
five of them at a time held open the blank 
leaves, while the other five held the pen and 
tlew over the paper much fasterthan poor 
Resa could think; so that many a time they 
slapped and kicked in a very ridiculous 
manner for Rosato go on thinking or to 
think faster. 

By and by the whole mountain was lev- 
eled by the pigmies shoveling off the top 
and throwing it into the valley below, and 
this gave them a view of the rising and set- 
ting of the sun at all times of the year, and 
also of a fair broad river ever flowing, 
which lay veyond the mountain. When 
all had been done that needed to be done, 
the pigmies, male and female, asked to be 
put into their box to rest, for they were 
tired. And Carl and Rosa washed them 
clean in water from the broad river and laid 
them torest. Just as they had shut down 
the cover and hooked it carefully,they heard 
the sound of carriage-wheels, rolling over 
the smooth road, and looking out saw the 
yellow-coated piper in the same band-box 
vehicle drawn by the same Mitt white 
pony. He beckoned to them, and they 
went tothe door. ‘‘My box” said the strang- 
er; and they lifted the little trunk and car- 
ried it tenderly to the piper. He said nev- 
er a word, but, resting the box on the edge 
of his carriage, opened it and looked in. 
All the pigmies were sound asleep, sosound 
asleep that they did not seem to breathe. 
He examined their hands carefully ;they were 
very clean, but oh! so worn and thin. He 
studied their faces. They all looked tired. 
Then he looked around upon the level coun- 
try, toward the bright river sparkling in 
the setting sun; at the fine stately mansion 
in whose doorway stood Carl and Rosa. 
“They rest.from their labors and their 
works do follow them” said he, He softly 
shut and locked the box; then, without 
another word, he rode away, leaving Carl 
and Rosa as speechless as when he first left 
them on the threshold years and years be- 
fore. 








Ponder on these Truths. 


Kidney-Wort is nature’s remedy for kid- 
ney and liver diseases, piles and constipa- 
tion. 

Sediment or mucous 1n the urine is a sure 
indication of disease. Take Kidney-Wort. 

Torpid liver and kidneys posion the blood. 
Kidney- Wort revives them and cleanses the 
system. 

Headache, bilious attacks, dizziness, and 
loss of appetite are cured by Kidney-Wort. 
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MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 








HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE-USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 


FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natura! position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use, 
It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 


system, 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 





8c 8 unsur 
Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound le pre- 
pared at the proprietor's laboratory, No. 233 W rm 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for ponents. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. cents per box. 
Sold by all Draggiste. 
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Dinwime 
Rooms 


IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 
\ oe 4 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 


of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE 
DISEASES CURED 


—BY THE—— 


Electro - Magnetic Treatment, 


MASSAGE AND MOVEMENT CURE. 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


The Medical Department is under the direction of 
DR. GEO. W. RHODES. 














Nearly all diseases have their origin in the Spinal 
Column. This is an established fact, spirenesy 
conceded by the Medical Authorities. If the Spi- 
nal Marrow be in a diseased condition, the Nerves 
which radiate therefrom convey disease to other or- 


ans. 
° Want of Electricity in the Nerves and Spinal Mar- 
row superinduce dis: ase, and when the nerves re- 
fuse to perform their functions, Electricity is the 
only agent discovered by science which restores the 
system to a healthy condition. 
The Brain, Bowels, Liver and Heart, the four 
thrones of power which govern the entire system, 
are governed by a greater power, the Spinal Marrow, 
and this latter is ed conqnered and brought to sub- 
mission and a healthy condition by Dr. Rhodes’ pe- 
culiar proc: ss, which infuscs electrical life to all the 
Nerve forces. 
Dr. Rhodes for the last fifteen years has been suc- 
cessfully treating all Brain, S:ine and Nerve Dis- 
eases, and has cured thousands of men and women 
in the for most ranks of social, professional and lit- 
erary circles. 
The celebrated Dr. William B. Neftel, of New 
York, formerly physician to the Czar of Russia, who 
sent him to England, France and Germany, to glean 
the choicest gems of medical knowledge from the 
most eminent. disciples of Eeculapius, only voiced 
the opinion of all famous medica! men when he says: 
‘At the present time it is universally admitted by the 
highest medical authorities, that the scientific use of 
Electricity and Magnetic tment, are the most 
efficient and rational treatments of diseases of the 
nervous system, and that some morbid conditions 
can be treated successfully ry by these means.”’ 
From undisputed Medical and Electrical authorities 
we submit the gleanings of wisdom in thie synopsis 
of the therapeutical results of Dr. Rhodes’ treatment. 
Stimulation of the functions of Muscles, both 
striped and of all Muscular Organs. 
Stimulation of the Cutaneous Nerves of common 
sensation. 
ee of the Secretions, as saliva, tears and 
milk. 
Stimulation or regulation of the Vaso Motor sys- 
tem, with relief to irregularities of temperature, and 
to several special conditions, as Graves disease. 
Dispersal or absorption of fluids in tissues, joint 
cavities. burse, etc. 
Improvement of nutrition in paralyzed organs, 
chronically inflamed joints, nerves and other tissues. 
Acceleration of Metamorphosis of tissues. 
Relief to pain, Relief to fatigue; communication 
of a sense of vigor. 
Relief to Spasm, relief to Insomnia, and a variety 
of irregularities in the cerebral and spinal functions; 
to which add “Hysteria.”’ 
Mankind need no longer suffer the excruciating 
torments consequent npon a disordered condition of 
the nervous system, for the Electro-Magnetic Treat- 
m nt now Eesetiens by Dr. Rhodes, at the Parlors 
19 Temple Place, Boston. Mass., will effectually cure 
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Mrs, Dr. McGraw, 


formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
dence, 


” 


Medical Electrician, 


AND 


Massage Treatment, 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon and 
evening without extra charge. 

OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannet 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatiem, Neuralgia, Tum 

ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating 

and Bladder tronble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatie Plas- 
tere, advertise themselves, and will only add, 

area specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rhea- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig: stion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Bisheots, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or ch 
can afford to do without as they are the only Nu 
ers based upon Hygienic principles and the | 
clasps that do not cut the hose Syringes 
—- Urinals can be obtarned as usu al at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston. Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 


UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


“BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=xXEsSs 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectnres of the year begin in October and 
continued to Jnne. is Medica) School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to fornish a three 
years’ graded conree. To secure stil] more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first schoo] ever established for the medical clncation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine, 
oo announcemente or information, address the 

ean. 


I. Te TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College: Chicago 


The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Sprin 
Sore SCUNRNEES about March 1, and continues 
weeks. 

The requirements for admiseion, the course of 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguous cx lleges. 

rof Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 




















‘i . ” 
Amer.School Institute” tices" 
Provides Families and Svhooly with best Teachers, 
Represente Skilled Teachers wanting places, 
Gives parents information of good echools. 
Circulars, with details, and highest endorsements, 
mailed for postage. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Secretary. 
7 East 14th, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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SCHOOL SUFFKAGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Last month I went to school-meeting to 
vote for Prudential Committee, whose busi- 
ness it is to engage the teacher and ‘‘board” 
her. Three other women were present. I 
sarried with me a dozen written votes and 
some blank paper, and soon found myself 
using my Duntonian hand-writing for the 
benefit of thecommunity. There were only 
two lights in the room and these were on 
the clerk’s table, but fortunately we had 
brought our lantern and that was lighter for 
me, and I scribbled away with all despatch; 
being begged to ‘'scratch ’em off as fast as 
you can.” When our tickets were written 
I accommodated the other side. Mr. R., 
who stayed away from the meeting two 
years ago because “‘if women went he 
wouldn't,” accepted one of my tickets. 
The first time the moderator addressed 
the meeting he said: ‘‘Gentlemen,” where- 
upon I turned to my neighbor and repeated 
“Gentlemen”! Mr. H. either heard me or 
noticed the movement,for he looked direct- 
ly at me; the next time he said ‘‘Ladies and 
Gentlemen!” and made an apology for his 
former mistake, again looking at me, when 
I smiled my appreciation of his amendment. 
There was sume talk of having the next 
meeting in the afternoon, and it was re- 
marked that it would be more convenient 
for the ladies. ‘‘Yes,” I said, ‘‘but the 
ladies would come at midnight, all the 
same.” 
This is the third meeting I have attended 
and the most orderly of all; no smoking, no 
loud talking, and every one as well behaved 
as at » prayer-meeting. 

MALVINA. 

North Chichester, N. H., May 3, 1882. 


> 

CONNECTICUT ITEMS. 
The Connecticut legislature has passed a 
law aliowing women to vote in school meet- 
ings. It has also repealed the law relating 
to property rights of marricd women, and 
provided that when the husband gets a di- 
vorce for adultery, the wife shall have no 
further interest in the insurance for her 
benefit. But it does not settle the case of a 
husband whose wife gets a divorce for a 
similar reason. It has also enacted that 
when twelve persons petition for témper- 
ance instruction in the schools, it shall be 

considered by the school visitors. L. 8. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s biogra- 
phy,combined with a Jarge cullection of an- 
Soleacn criticisms, early poems, poetical 
tributes to him, bibliography, etc., will be 

ublished next week by sens King of 

arvard Square, Wambridge. It will con- 
tain 852 octavo pages, and be ‘illustrated 
with portrait and several views. 


Of Longfellow’s poems, none more beau- 
tiful or convenient can be obtained than the 
family edition, single-volume octavo now 
selling at the Archway Bookstore, 305 
Washington street. Its large broad pages, 
clearcut Jines and graphic illustrations, 
make it the favorite with the dead poet’s 
friendly readers, while 1t comprehends ev- 
erything that the poet has written with the 
exception of ‘‘Christus’’—up to 1881, inclu- 
ding ‘‘Keramos” and the ‘'Book of Son- 
nets.” The entire remaining stock of this 
famous ‘‘Pupular Edition” has come into 
the hands of De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., at the 
Archway Bookstore, and is selling at half 
the original price. The volume is handsome- 
ly bound, with full gilt, edition, and is a 
great bargain. 


Tae THROAT AND THE Voice. By J. Solis 
Cohen, M. D. American Health Primer 
Series. P. Blackiston & Co., Philadel- 
phia. Price 30 cents. 

This little book isa seasouable one, com- 
ing as it does at a time when everybody’s 
attention is forcibly drawn to its subject,— 
the throat,—by the colds, cougbs, and bron- 
chitis, incident to a New England sp ing. 
It describes the throat, tells how to care 
for it, and names the different diseases to 
which it is subject, with the methods of 
prevention or cure. The second part deals 
with the. voice, its varieties, vocal culture 
an! gymnastics, the defects, improper use, 
and general care of the voice. 

True Womanuoop. By Rev. Franklin 
Johnson, D. D. Moses King, Cambridge. 
This volume comprises ten sermons to 

women. They are flowery in style and 

clerical in tone. The author assumes 
throughout that woman is meant to be sub- 
ordinate to man, and quotes with approv- 
al Milton’s notorious lines: 

For contemplation he and valor formed, 

For softness she and 6 eet attractive grace. 

In the sermon entitied ‘‘The Masculine Wo- 

man,” the author discusses the ‘‘movement 

whose object is to secure for woman the 
prerogatives hitherto deemed peculiar to 
man,” and expresses himself as follows: 


If the demand made by the advocates of 
this cause, many of whom are among the 
noblest of our race, were merely that more 
numerous avenues of employment suitable 
for woman be opened to her, that she be 

iven every right of humanity before the 
aw, or even that she be permitted to vote, 
I should not object; but when they propose 
to take her out of the sacred privacy of 
home, to place her before the crowd as the 
orator of the political canvass, to seat her in 
the chair of State, to plunge her into all the 
cares and distractions of extensive business, 
and thus to wear away her softness, her 
delicacy, her bloom, and to substitute for 
these the harsher traits of man, the pulpit 
would be recreant to its trust did it not en- 

















He admits frankly that most of the advo- 
cates of this movement ‘‘sincerely disclaim 
the desire to ignore or to narrow the natur- 
al peculiarities which distinguish the sexes,” 
but holds that such must be the practical 
outcome. He proceeds to argue against 
this somewhat vaguely defined ‘‘movement,” 
which is not the woman suffrage movement, 
nor the movement for higher education, to 
neither of which he objects; but apparent- 
ly, the woman’s rights movement in the ab- 
stract. Now, we read that Increase D. 
O'Phace, Esq., was 

“willin’ a man should go tollable strong 
Agin wrong in the abetract, fer thet kind o’ wrong 
Is ollers unpop’lar an’ never gits pitied, 
Because it’s a crime no one never committed.” 
If Dr. Johnson is willing to give us every 
concrete right we ask, he is welcome to have 
a holy horror of woman’s rights in the ab- 
stract. But he is not willing to give us 
quite every concrete right we ask. He is 
not willing that a woman should under any 
circumstances be an office-holder, a lawyer, 
or a minister of the gospel; and he appar- 
ently does not agree with Frances Power 
Cobbe that women can acquire Sy self-dis- 
cipline those virtues which come less easily 
to them than to men, such for example as 
physical courage. He says: 


‘The attempt to blot out the distinction 
between the sexes is alwaysa failure; the 
masculine woman has abjured those char- 
acteristics which are most admirable in her 
own sex, without acquiring those which are 
most admirable in the other; she is a very 
imperfect imitation: and her nature, 
though usually repressed by en imperious 
will, breaks its fetters in emergencies, and 
asserts itself once more. The women of 
Rome were celebrated for their manly qual- 
ities, which they cultivated with assiduity; 
but, as an old author has said, ‘Though they 
boasted, while in security, of all the hero- 
ism of their husbands, they were in such a 
consternation when Hannibal approached 
the gates, that they were forbidden to ap- 
pear in the streets, lest their cries should 
dispirit the soldiers and spread a general 
panic though the city.’ You may make 
woman coarse and hard, and may unfit her 
for the duties which God has assigned to 
her; but you cannot qualify her for those 
which belong to man; for war, for political 
strife, for the cares of office, for the intri- 
cate difficulties of jurisprudence, for the ex- 
actions of the pulpit; and if you cover her 
with the frosts of a virile habit, her heart, 
lacking the activities for which it was form- 
ed, will burst forth at times like the fires of 
a volcano, over which the snows may re 
pose in security for but a season, until ihe 
heat gathers force to rend the mountain and 
pour forth the molten flood which dissi- 
pates them in an hour. 

“The movement under consideration is 
dangerous to the peace of the household; 
for in every association there must be some 
authority from which there is no appeal; if 
there are two of equal importance, it is the 
verdict of all experience that usually there 
will be disagreement and conflict, As so- 
ciety is constituted at present, the wife hus 
more influence than the husband in decid- 
ing the destiny of the household; but in 
emergencies, and in moments of crisis, his 
voice is supreme and his will is imperious. 
Now, if you teach her to assert herself 
against his judgment at these periods so 
full of fate, you introduce civil strife into 
every family, and give to its younger mem- 
bers that greatest curse of childhood, an at- 
mosphere destitute of love, and a memory 
of domestic bitterness.” 

The author conducts his discussion 
throughout with courtesy and good temper, 
and is evidently animated by a sincere wish 
to make young women good and happy. 
But the obsolescent theory of the subordi- 
nation of women colors his whole discourse 
so strongly that we fear exasperation will 
blind a multitude of girls to much that 
is really excellent in the book. A. 8. B. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Nota le Thoughts About Women. By M. 
M. Ballou. 
From Osgood and Co., Boston. Charlotte 
Cushman. By Clara Erskine €lement. 
From Lothrop & Co., Boston. The Petti- 
bone Name. By Margaret Sidney. 
From Tribune Publishing Co., Cam- 
bridge. Life and Works of Henry W. 
Longfellow. 
From Appleton & Co., New York. Two 
Years in Oregon. By Wallis Nash. 
From Lippincott & Co., Phila. The Bi- 
ble—Whence and What? By Richard B. 
Westbrook, D. D. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


We call attention to the advertisement of 
Storer’s Bleacheries, and to the fact that at 
the Central Bleachery, 478 Washington :3t., 
a milliner will be found to assist in the 
shaping and trimming of hats, bonnets 
etc., which will be appreciated by ladies 
undecided ‘‘what to wear,” and ‘‘what to 
buy.’ 

In buying carpets, go to the establishment 
of the Messrs. Dobson, 525 Washington 
street, and thus‘obtain all the advantages of 
buying direct of the manufacturers. Read 
their price-list (on our eighth page) for stan- 
dard goods. 


Miss Emily Rigby, of the Misses Rigby 
Art Rooms, 25 Winter street, who has gone 
to South Kensington for art materials, will 
send home about the middle of May a large 
vatiety of goods which ladies should be 
prompt to examine. 


Nothing furnishes like draperies,but how 
and of what materials can rooms be furnish- 
ed tastefully is not so easily decided. For 
taste, skill and variety commend us to 














been known as first-classin character of 
styles and work. 180 Tremont street. 


The best boy’s suit we have yet seen is 
the *‘Knockabout” for five dollars,now sell- 
ing at A. Shuman & Co. 440 Washington 
street. Notice advertisement and then go 
and 'ook at the goods, They will outwear 
many a higher price suit. 


We highly recommend the grain and 
seed store at 834 South Market street, Messrs. 
Everett & Gleason, to our readers. Itisa 
neat place,where everything of agricultural 
needs can be reasonably obtained, and seeus 
easily selected. 


The “Commonwealth” Clothing Store, 
680 Washington street, with a firm reliance 
upon the high character of its un-common 
name, maintains that reputation by good 
work and low prices and the obliging pati- 
ence of itssulesmen. Ladies will find every 
facility for getting their boys completely 
fitted and will go away satisfied too. 


A very taking piece of music will be 
**The Verdict March,”on account of its hia 
torical portraits of the Judge, counsel and 
jurymen engaged in the Guiteau trial. 
Composed by Eugene Le Blake and pub- 
lished by F. W. Helmick, 1080 Elm street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Price 40 cents per copy, 
three copies for one dollar. 


Those who like comfortable furniture 
will appreciate the excellence, beauty and 
comfort of the celebrated Morris arm chair, 
for which the demand is so great upon the 
manufacturing resources of Jobn B. South- 
er & Co., 7and 8 Haymarket Square. At 
this establishment can be found a large as- 
sortment of first-class furniture, for sale at 
manufacturer’s pr'ces. Excellence in goods 
and economy in prices, is this firm’s motto. 


The store of Corse & Smith, 181 Wash- 
ington street has recently been so remod- 
elled that now ample room and excellent 
light is afforded for the display of their ele- 
gant patterns of paper-hangings and draper 
ies. Window shade work of every descrip- 
tion takes their faithful attention, as also 
the entire decoration of dwellings. And 
we know by experience that their rates are 
as low for first-class work as any other 
house in the city. 


New music this week from Oliver Ditson 
& Co. includes ‘‘The Highland Schotti- 
sche,”’ by Charles Coote, Jr; ‘Petit Jean et 
Petite Lise.” (Hanschen und Lieschen.) 
“Gavotte,” by G. Bruni; “Merry War 
Lancers,” arranged from Strauss’ Opera b 
Le Baron; and the song **The Day is Done,” 
Longfellow’s words intelligently set to mus- 
ic by Annie F, Loud. 


The chief reason why the Stylographic 
Pen Co. 290 Washington street are selling 
their splendid pens so cheap is to prevent 
certain disreputable parties from seiling an 
inferior article, which is represented equal 
to the Stylographic. This is untrue,and as 
this company manufacture wholly, they can 
afford to underbid a poor article. Might 
makes right, and worth comes uppermost 
always. Read advertisement. The pocket 
pencil is the best article of the kind in the 
market, convenient, and always ready. 


From Geo. D. Russel], 125 Tremont street, 
vocal: ‘*There Were Blossoms of White,” 
for contralto, by Arthur Henshaw; ‘*Moth- 
er’s Song,” «# lullaby by Edward Sands; 
“Nightwind Sighs,” dedicated to Helen 
Dingeov, words by Mary Bradford, music 
by Arthur Henshaw; **Thou Hast Forgot- 
ten” (Penso!) English version by Gertrude 
Hall, music by F. Paoio Fosti. Instrumen- 
tal: ‘‘Introduction and Pastorale,” op 28, 
No. 1, by W. Sterndale Bennett; ‘Little 
Trooper,” No. 3 in the collection of easy 
piano pieces by P. Tschaikowsk. 





- SPECIAL NOTICES. — 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
May 8, 3.30 P.M. Miss Julia A. Sprague will reada 
r called “Observations on Some European 
Schools.”’ 





The Dress Retorm Committee Sale-Rooms 
have been removed to 47 Winter street. 








Western Agency.—Wm. Robert Ebeil, at the 
office of Macullar,Parker & Co., Haverley’s Building, 
Chicago, 1)]., is authorized to rm ceive new subscrib- 
ers and advertisements for the WUMAN’s JOURNAL. 





Evening School for Elocution, 5 Park 
street, Boston. Private lessons and clus-es. Clara 
Gamwell Warner. instroctor. Personal applications 
received on Tuesday and Friday evenings only, from 
six to seven o'’ciock. Communications by mail 
promptly answered. 





Subscription Lecturc.—Boston Unt- 
versity Scheol of Medicine, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore will give a popular lecture at the Boston 
University School of Medicine on kast Concord St., 
in aid of the school library, on Wednesday evening, 
May 10, at 730 P.M. Tickeis 50 cents, for sale at 
the \ oman’'s Journal. Office, 5 Park St. 
Ladies—Use Nonpareil Bands in place of whale- 
bone in your dresse-. They do not break off nor 
pinch through, but keep the ba-que down in the 
proper position. Wholesale and retail at No. 9 
Hamilton place, opp. Park St. Church. MISSES T. 
A. & A. M. DAY, Manf’s. 

Marvard Uuiversity Examinations 
for Women. Woman's Education Association. 
—The ninth examination will be held in Cambridge, 
New York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati, beginning 
June 29, 18#2. The examination will be the same as 
that for entrance to the College, but French and 
German may besubstituied for Greek Thore who 
receive a certificate for pavsing this examination can 
present it as equivalent for an examination for the 
‘*Private Collegiate Instruction for Women” at Cam- 
bridge, a: d for studies covered by it at Smith, Vas- 
sar and Wellesley Colleges. For information ad- 
dress the secretaries of local committees. 
bridge, P. 
New York, P. O. 
Philadelphia, 908 Clinton street. 
Walnut etrect, 


7a -Wreer e 

Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL, 

Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 

has onginal features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 

ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 


= superior, ‘The Oread,’’ giving particulars sent 
ree. 





For Cam- 
O. Box #0, Beverly Farms, Mass. For 
Box 69, Stockbridge, Mass, For 
For Cincinnati, 57 











The Most Thrilling Book of the Age. 
JUustrated. . 


THE STORY coi ince $2.50 
Wittenmyen. te WOMAN'S CRUSADE. 
“Arecord of one of the most wonderful movements 


in the world’s history.” — Cleveland Earnest Christian, 
‘¢Rivals Uncle Tom’s Cabin in many respects.” 









For Boys’ play or 
School use (3 to 10 
years), All Wool, 


‘‘untearable,” 
‘wear resist- 
ing,” Cavalry 
knee, 


wear and a general 
dressy appearance, 


A. SHUMAN & CO., 


Jobbers, Manufacturers and Retailers. 
Boys’ Retail Department, 


440 WASHINCTON ST. 


TO CORNER SUMMER ST. 





Costume Mrs. FRIEND, 
Artist. 25 Winter St., 


Room 15, Over Chandler's 


Best of references given as to style and quality of 
work, 








1 hey EMILY & MARY RIGBY, Teachers of 
aa Art Needle Work and Painting. Art Rooms, 
25. [Room 13. ThirdFlight.] 


G2" Urders taken in Stamping, Designing and Em 
broidering. 


SEEDS! 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


All the Leading Varieties, choicest and 
best in quality, selected expressly for 
Market Gardeners’ and Family use. 


FLOWER SEEDS 


or the most Popular and Beautiful vari®. 
es. 


FARM SEEDs, 


Comprising the most Useful and Profit- 
able varieties of Seed, Grain and Grass 
Seeds, for dry and green fodder and 
ensilage crops. Seeds for root crops, 
crops, etc., etc. 


Our Seed Catalogue will be furnished 
on application. 


EVERETT & CLEASON, 


B34 south Market Street, B34 
BOSTON. 





THE CELE- 


BRATED 





Manufactured by 


JOHN B. SOUTHER & CO., 


7 and 8 Haymarket Square, 
Manufacturers of 
RICH DRAWING-ROOM & 


CHAMBER 


FURNITURE. 


Large assortment of Furniture constantly on 
hand, for sale at manufacturers’ prices. 


PAPER HANGINGS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, &c. 


Samples will be sent on application to any part of 
the country, enabling onr customers to select at bome 
from our large and varied stock. Correspondence 
solicited. Below we name a few of the goods we 
carry in stock: 

WINDOW SHADES (of every kind). 
UPHOLSTERY FELTS (nice and colors). 
CURTAIN POLES (bras and wood). 
FURNITURE COVERS (silk and wool), 
JUTE CLOTHS (new colors). 

LACE CURTALINS (from $1 50 upwards). 
SILK PLUSH (ight ard heavy). 

SHADE LACE (hand and machine). 


Paper Hangings suitable for every 
grade of work ; immense variety. 


CORSE & SMITH, 














ter its protest. 





Messrs. Bancroft & Dyer. They have long 


JAS. 1. EARLE, 178 Washieeton Street boston. 


181 Washington St. 


LADIES’ 





TRAW, Chip, Lace, Neapolitan, Legh 

and Felt H»ts cleansed ae. and ma . 
all the latest styles, at STORER'S BLEACY 
673 Wa-hingtou st., heaa of Beach st., One fi Ey 
at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 473 Wishingin’ 
Susp pemgee place. Feathers dyed, Cleanseg 


Faded | 
Crape 





Hewever SOILED or RUSTY 

WATERPROOF, and REFINigp 

equal to NEW. . 

N. E. Crape Refinishing ¢ 

| Removed from 41 and 19 to 2g w 
St., Boston, 


SHOPPING IN NEW YORK, 
Persons desiring to avail themselves of the 9 
tage of purchasing in New York articles of ey, 
scription,can address MRS. M. F. WALTON 
East 54th strect, New York, who will execute of 
promptly and with judgment, 


Refers to Mrs. Ricnarp P. HALL wet, ¥ 
Medford, ynd Mrs. \ m. L. Garxison, Roxbury 








DRESS A. T. FOC¢ 
REFORM 5 Hamilton Play 


Boston, Mass, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, ps 
People say linen there laste longer than at by 
publi inneesy practical sh eee emasne a 
WASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. oo" ™ 





The Bleache 


535 Washington Street, opporite R. H. White gy 


SPRING STYLES NOW READ 


Ladies patronizing this Bleachery have the 
of @ practical milliner about shapes, styles, ete, 


R. C, Stinson, Manager, 


Cc. H. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 47 West § 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyesy) 
the fitting of Glasees on stric tly scientific pribel 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accury 
measured free of charge. A full line of su 
Saeneene and Eyeglasses always on hand at ray 
able prices. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’3 


Beef, WINE AND IROI 


The Best Natritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & Cco,, 
504 Washington St., cor. Bedford Street | 


MRS. DAMOREAU, 
School of Art Needleworl 


LES@ONS GIVEN IN 


KENSINGTON, MOORISH, ITALIAN, SPANIM 
RUSSIAN{AND JANINA EMLROIDERIES, 


125 Tremont St. 
SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms, 


163 TREMONT STREET, 














INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, EASEL 
and Light Furniture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORE. 


CLAPP’S 
STAMPING ROOMS. 


Established 1866. 


Stamping, designing and embroidery, silks, floss 
English crewels and other materials. Lessons give 

A | mate named Clapp has taken my former roo 
causing numerous w.18takes. 


REMEMBER, 


If you wish to patronize John D. Clapp's old-est 
lished place and obtain the benefit of Jong exje@ 
ence and a very Jurge and choice aseortment of ne 
designs, that my rooms are 5, 6, 7, the whole fos, 
UP TWO FLIGHTS. 


JOHN D. CLAPP, 


23 WINTER STREET, . . BOSTOS 








DANNER 


Revolving Book Cases: 


Over thirty different patterns, from 
$. 0 $35.00. 


Economy Co., 27 Franklin Street. 
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sweet, — 
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An old song, 
sweet! 
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